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134,619 
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New York 


RADIO..... 


THE RICHMOND NEWS LEADER 


¢ 


CHOOSES— 
The Richmond News Leader 


100% sTRONG 


UTSTANDING among the advertisers of 
1929, are the Manufacturers of Radio Sets. 


NANIMOUS in their choice of a medium 


in Richmond, Virginia, are these manu- 
facturers. And, a great many of them are using 
The News Leader . . . Exclusively. 


THE SCORE— 


For The First Seven Months In Richmond 
During 1929— 


NEWS LEADER — 134,619 


OTHER PAPER (6 DAYS A WEEK) Lines 
(First 7 Months) 


55,013 OTHER PAPER — 55,013 


LINES (7 DAYS A WEEK) LINES 


Virginia’s Greatest SALESpaper 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, National Representatives 
Chicago Atlanta Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
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Great Results! 


SAY ADVERTISERS IN 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
MIDWEEK FEATURE SECTION 


FROM A NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 


“Never before have I seen a newspaper do such 
a good spot-selling job as The Chicago Daily 
News Midweek Section did.”—Forum. 


A LARGE CHICAGO BANK: 


“We were pleasantly surprised at the pull- 
ing power of your attractive new feature 
section.”—Harris Trust and Savings Bank. 


_A PROMINENT CLOTHIER: 


“We notice a decided increase in sales.”—Jerrems. 


& 
a 


A CHICAGO BOOK SHOP: 
“We congratulate you upon a successful experi- 
ment and thank you for having brought it to A\ 


our attention.”—The Argus Book Shop, Inc. 


A LARGE DRESS SHOP: 


“We shall continue to use this section.’—Appleton’s, Inc. 


Advertising Representatives: Midweek Features, printed in photogravure, 
NE YORK DETROIT e P ‘ . 
J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly with extra color, tabloid size, incorporates 
110 E. 42d St. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. . . : : 
oun smasnnins special reading features of The Chicago Daily 
CHICAGO C. Geo. Krogness ~ : — 
Weekwanh & ity 00 Chumer te Wort News long tried and accepted by discriminat- 
. ichi le Bldg. . . 
360 N. Michigan Ave Bank £ ing Chicago readers. 
ATLANTA 
A. D. Grant 4 F 
711-712 Glenn Bldg. You, too, can share this unusual reader inter- 
—iaee est, these splendid advertising results. 


MIDWEEK FEATURES 
THE CHICACO DAILY NEWS 


CHICACO’S HOME NEWSPAPER 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year, in advance, 
Entered as second-class matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. Volume XIX. No. 11. 
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GIVE BUSINESS 
GIFTS WORTHY 
OF YOUR NAME 


For your anniversary re- 
membrances, convention 
souvenirs, sales contest 
prizes and advertising spe- 
cialties, Wahl-Eversharp 
offers you an unusual 
choice of mer- 
chandise. Gifts 
which you can 
proudly give, 
imprinted with 
your name, if 
you desire. Gifts 
which will be 
warmly received 
and remain in 
use for years, 
building good 
will for you. 


Remembrances 
appropriate for 
every occasion: 
world standard 
Wahl-Eversharp 
Pens and Pencils 
in all popular 
colors and pre- 
cious metals; 
handsomely 
made Fountain 
Pen Desk Sets in 
all styles with 
marble, onyx, 
metal or glass 
bases. 


All are gifts 
which reflect 
your prestige 
—at quantity 
prices which 
will fit your 
budget nicely. 


EVERSHARP 


PENS AND PENCILS 


Advertising Specialty Dept., 
THE WAHL COMPANY, 


1800 Roscoe Street, Chicago, III. 
Kindly send prices and sales promotion plans. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Thumbnail Reviews Increased 


Because of the steadily increasing re- 
sponse to our listing of current research 
studies (popularly known as the Monthly 
Thumbnail Review) we wish to announce 
that, starting next week, these reports will 
hereafter be listed each week as they come 
to us, rather than monthly, as formerly. 

This will result in your hearing of them 
just that much earlier, thus occasionally 
avoiding the supply being exhausted by the 
time your request for them is forwarded to 
the publisher through this column. We 
will continue to report such studies as come 
to us, whether we know that they are avail- 
able or not, feeling that many of you may 
have special sources through which you 
might secure copies of certain reports if 
you knew of their existence. Moreover, 
we will hereafter mark with an asterisk 
those which we believe can be secured, 
either directly from the publisher or upon 
request through this column. Please men- 
tion the column as the source of your in- 
quiry whenever you prefer to write direct 


to the source. 
\ 


The Shopping Book 


This very interesting study by William 
H. Baldwin with a foreword by Jesse Isidor 
Straus (McMillan—$2.50) might best be 
termed a handbook of buying procedure 
for “the greatest single business in Amer- 
ica—towering above steel production, trans- 
portation, the motor industry,”—the busi- 
ness of making homes. 

It is, in other words, a manual for house- 
wives, designed to teach them how to spend 
their husbands’ incomes more intelligently. 
It advocates the elimination of the trial and 
error method of shopping—through famili- 
arity with the various pitfalls which lie in 
the path of the unwary—such as the fallacy 
of “‘fire sales,” of bankruptcy and receiver's 
sales, of pre-inventory sales in which much 
regular-priced merchandise is mixed with 
that of reduced price, etc. It deplores in- 
stalment selling as a means of luring people 
into buying things that they often do not 
need, and that in many cases they do not 
even want. It exposes the special trade 
terminology which means one thing to the 
consumer and another to the trade. 

National advertisers will be particularly 
interested in Mr. Baldwin’s view of adver- 
tising—in that it supplements that of Stuart 
Chase, though in much less violent and 
occasionally more logical terms. 

“Advertising,” says Mr. Baldwin, “has 
been developed into an important factor in 
public information. It is just as much 
news as the reports from Congress, the 
stock markets, the oil fields, the railroads, 
etc. It should be read with as much care 
and discrimination by the shopper as these 
other reports are read by politicians and 
business men. 

“Intelligent readers are quick to detect 
rant in political speeches and false claims 
in statements on business conditions. Simi- 
larly, the wise shopper will weigh the in- 
formation contained in the advertisements. 


Artwork and adjectives will impress her 
less than nouns and verbs which tell an 
adequate story. Then that story must sound 
plausible and it must relate definitely to 
some specific need, before she will be in- 
terested in inspecting the article advertised, 

“Even so, she should judge the article 
on its merits as they appear to her on ex- 
amination, and not as they are told to her 
in the advertisements. Federal and, in 
some cases, state legislation prohibits pal- 
pably fraudulent misstatements, and certain 
of the better magazines and metropolitan 
newspapers exercise some degree of censor- 
ship over their advertising columns, but 
even so, much that is specious slips by. 

‘Apparently, manufacturers have entered 
a mad race to outclaim each other in their 
advertising. 

“Because this is a generation of great 
scientific achievements, we are all in a 
frame of mind to believe that almost any- 
thing is possible. Because this is a genera- 
tion of increasing educational standards, 
we flatter ourselves that we can form in- 
telligent opinions on subjects about which 
we really know nothing. Certain 
advertisers trade on our credulity. 

“Advertising in its present status is 
special pleading. Instead of presenting a 
balanced statement, it emphasizes the good 
points and is discreetly silent about the 
weak and even harmful points. 

“Read advertisements as the basis for 
selecting those things about which you want 
to get first-hand information, NOT as the 
basis for making first-hand decisions.” 

All this good sound sense is from the 
opening chapter called “Shop Talk.” In 
this chapter, Mr. Baldwin goes into many 
other phases of retailing fallacy with which 
most shoppers are vaguely familiar, but 
which have never before been concisely put 
into a book. He finishes this opening 
chapter with a summary of advice on shop- 
ping, the keynote of which is that shoppers 
should buy what they need rather than that 
which is merely low in price. 

Following this come specific chapters on 
the things a shopper ought to know in 
buying floor coverings, furniture, house 
furnishings, china and glassware, silver- 
ware, watches and jewelry, leather goods 
and luggage, textiles, wearing apparel, 
toilet preparations, package groceries, etc. 

On the whole, the Shopping Book is very 
well worth a homemaker’s reading time 
and money. It makes no pretense of being 
a complete compendium of shopping infor- 
mation, but 'those departments it covers are 
handled well. As an executive of a well- 
known dinnerware house said of it— 
“There’s a lot of things it doesn’t tell about 
the dinnerware business—but what it does 
tell, it tells very well.” 

All during the period in which I have 
been going through this book, I have felt 
that every housewife ought to have a copy 
at her right hand just prior to going shop- 
ping. Whether she will or not is, in my 
opinion, quite a question. As the J. Walter 
Thompson Bulletin has said so often, few 
women really want to take the spirit of ac 


(Continued on page 509) 
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Model H-3 — $75. Imprints names 

or data, 1200 to 1800 impressions 

an hour! Other hand operated ma- 

chines from $20 to $105. All prices 
f. o. b. Chicago. 


Model F-2 Electric — Handles 
names and data writing on all 
forms thru a ribbon, 2,000 to 
3,000 impressions an hour. 
Electrically operated models 
$285 up, f. o. b. Chicago. 


Dupligraph — Model D-3 — Leased 

at $65 per month. Prints 2,000 let- 

ters per hour, complete with name, 

address, salutation, date, entire let- 

ter and signature. Other models of 

duplicating machines sold at $57.50 
to $1,770, f, o. b. Chicago. 


Model A-4 Automatic—Im- 
prints an almost unlimited 
variety of forms, 7,500 per 
hour. Automatic machines 
$485 up, f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Cardograph — $57.50 f. 0. b. 
hicago. Produces 1500 messages 
on post cards in an hour! 


TRADE MARK 


7 time, increasing sales and reduc- 
PRINTS FROM TYPE 7 ing expense. Please send informa 
7 


Copyright 1929, Addemegseahs Co. 
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Making Minutes 
Produce Like Hours 


GFEED is the order of the day in modern business — 

speed that gets things done in the shortest possible 
time, without errors, at lowest cost. Precious time 
must be saved! Slow laborious methods must give way! 


Office “hand work” is a relic of a bygone’age in business — 
a time waster, a profit eater. Yet in some concerns hands are 
still heading statements — writing sales letters — filling-in 
collection forms — imprinting factory job tickets — listing 
payroll forms—writing payroll and dividend checks—writing 
shipping forms — addressing wrappers — listing mailer strips 
— duplicating letters and office forms — and countless other 
tasks where names and data must be recorded. 


Would you be interested in doing this work 10 to 50 times 
faster, at less cost and without possibility of error, as thou- 
sands of other concerns are now doing? Helpful advice and 
information will gladly be sent, without obligation. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 924 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 7 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, 7 
Cardograph, Speedaumat 4 


7 


4 
/ 
7 


Mail 


7 ~ with your 
4 letterhead to 


ff? ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
fs 924 W. Van Buren 


7 


Street, Chicago, Ill. 


7s=We are interested in saving 


tion without obligation. 
9-29 . 
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A Corner in 
Young’s Market, Los Angeles 
Constant Advertiser in The Evening Herald 


After all—Advertising 
Must Move Merchandise 


No advertiser spends his money just to see his name or | 

that of his product in print. 
A dollar spent for advertising is spent to sell the mer- 

chandise stocked by his dealers—whether it be automobiles, 

coffee or face cream. 


How the advertising dollar is spent is immaterial to him 
so long as the dealer’s stocks keep moving and the cost per 
unit of sale is kept within reasonable limits. 


The advertiser in Los Angeles can sell the most people 
at the least cost through the Daily Newspapers. 


Of all daily newspapers in Los Angeles, The Evening Herald 
is by far the largest and reaches the greatest number of con- 
sumers at the lowest unit cost.* 

Naturally it follows that The Evening Herald carries a far 
greater volume of advertising than any other Los Angeles 
daily newspaper, morning or evening.** ! 


*See Last Government Statement. 
**See Media Records (any month). 


Experienced Space Buyers Know That 
Any Schedule Designed to Cover Los Angeles Must Begin With The 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
by by by by 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER JOHN H. LEDERER A. J. NORRIS HILL 
342 Madison Ave. Hearst Bldg. General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
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Yes, Quite Some Summer Mileage 


Maybe you don’t sell gasoline—but maybe you do sell shoes or tires or clothing or radios 
or foodstuffs to car owners. They bought enough gasoline in July to travel 154,000,000 
miles—they’re traveling more now, winter visitors are arriving. As they travel they 
buy; they buy what they know best; they know best what they see advertised regularly 


in the all-state newspaper of Florida— 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 2x" 
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Operated 
under 
the most 


liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom .. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


...and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valye— the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath — all these things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 


Marine Outlets 


When we were very young we took 
a ride one time on a very little boat 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
The ocean was rough. We needed 
help, but there was no one to give 
it but a lot of hardy Swedish sailors, 
who could not appreciate our predica- 
ment, so we had to suffer in silence 
and seclusion. No doctor, no drug- 
gist—not even a steward to allay the 
pangs of mal de mer. 

The recent number and complete- 
ness of seagoing drug stores, therefore, 
strikes a responsive chord. There are 
today 160 such on boats sailing reg- 
ularly from the port of New York. 
Some of the stores, which at the most 
can cater to the trade of only 3,000 
customers, passengers and crew, few of 
whom are “repeats,” carry as many as 
1,000 items—the most popular of 
which are ammonia, atrophine and 
chloroform. Although most of the 
stock consists of ‘‘standard remedies,” 
biologicals—sera and vaccines, for 
smallpox, cholera, diphtheria, tetanus, 
typhoid, and what not—may also be 
had in any well-regulated seagoing 
drug store. Probably Coca-Cola, too. 
Last Sunday we had the ambition 
to own a frosted custard stand at 
Coney Island. It was a laudable am- 
bition and would doubtless have 
proved profitable. But we are after 
higher things now. We want to run 
a drug store on the Irish Sea. 


Untouched Motor Cars 


P. R. Ward, who distributes Auburn 
motor cars at Cleveland, has dis- 
covered that many of his customers 
object to having their cars driven from 
the factory (at Connersville, Indiana) 
for delivery. They want to be the first 
to drive them. So Mr. Ward now 
trucks all of his cars—four to the 
truck, on a fifty-foot trailer. 

Although a motor car is usually 
the better for having been warmed up 
a bit before it goes into the customer’s 
hands, the sales psychology of this plan 
is not bad at all. People like the 
things they buy shiny new—“un- 
touched by human hands,” as the food 
manufacturers say. It is not alone the 
element of sanitation that causes it, 
for human hands are sometimes a lot 
cleaner than machinery. It is the 
great pioneering spirit in us all. Here 
is a box of cookies into which no man 


has ever penetrated before! You need 
not go outside your own home to be. 
come a discoverer. 


The Automatic Store 


Now and then in this department 
mention has been made of the growth 
of automatic merchandising and the 
variety of things you may now buy 
that way. To us it is an interesting 
subject. How much more personality 
has a robot (all trim and efficient, 
with his pleasant “thank you,” boom- 
ing out from somewhere within him) 
than the average store clerk. So when 
Mr. William Nelson Taft ran a story 
in his Retail Ledger service to dealers 
a few days ago about the first all- 
automatic store, we decided to steal it. 
This store has just been put into 
operation at Playland, Rye, New York. 
It contains some fifty talking robots, 
selling paper bathing slippers, anti- 
septic dressing, sunburn emollients, 
combs, cigarettes, pipe tobacco, salted 
peanuts, raisins, candy bars, chewing 
gum, handkerchiefs, powder puffs, 
post cards, stamps and stamped en- 
velopes—handy things, all, on a visit 
to the beach. Robot change-makers 
provide small coins. The store requires 
no human sales labor. 


To Help Sell a Razor 


The Pilliod Cabinet Company, of 
Swanton, Ohio, has perfected a safety 
razor which is said to give 300 or 
more shaves to the blade—the edge 
being sharpened by shaking the razor, 
and the entire instrument, a combined 
shaving, honing and sharpening de- 
vice, weighing only two and a quarter 
ounces. Because of this automatic 
stropping action, accomplished while 
shaving, the razor is said to save one- 
third of the time usually required for 
the entire shaving process. Also 4 
variety of cutting edges, to serve any- 
body’s beard, may be had by shaking 
or reversing the blade. 

The Pilliod company asks our C0- 
operation in helping them get a name, 
trade-mark and slogan for the new 
razor—each of which would reflect 
these principles of time-saving, bettet 
shaving and economy. For a name 
the company will pay $500, for 4 
trade-mark $300 and for a slogan 
$200. The contest—you may enter It 
—closes October 1. 

——LAWRENCE M. HUGHES. 
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A NEW ADVERTISING RECORD FOR 


AUGUST, 1929 


=the biggest August 
im 
Evening Journal 
history: 


...a@ larger volume of advertising 
than in any previous August in 
Evening Journal history! 


URING the month of August the Evening 
Journal printed 837,978 lines of advertis- 
ing ... truly a record-breaking month! 
During August, 1929, the Evening Journal 
printed more advertising than in any previous 
August in Evening Journal history! 


The New York Evening Journal, reaching 
the largest evening newspaper circulation in 


NEW YORK 


America .. . its circulation is almost double 
that of the next New York evening newspaper 

. is the backbone medium for New York 
advertisers. 

Thus, it is only natural that merchants, 
manufacturers and distributors have voted 
their satisfaction in the Evening Journal’s 
sales-producing power in terms of a record 
amount of lineage in August, 1929. 


EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 HEARST NEWSPAPERS read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK: 
9 East Fortieth Street 


Represented nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE Organization 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: DETROIT: 
International Hearst General Motors 
Magazine Bldg. Building Building 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


ROCHESTER: BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: 
Temple 5 Winthrop Fidelity Philadelphia 
Building Square Trust Bldg. 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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A Railroad Quits Order-Taking 
and Begins to Sell 


HE sales problems of a railway 

company are quite similar in 

major details to those of a 

manufacturer. We have to sell 
our product to the public and we en- 
gage in very definite and specific sales 
activities. 

The first thing any sales organiza- 
tion must do to insure repeat orders 
and permanent success is to provide a 
product of good quality, at a fair 
price. The product must present 
specific selling points. In a highly 
competitive market it must possess dis- 
tinctive features which, when properly 
emphasized in advertising and selling, 
will cause the prospect to buy it in 
preference to a competing product of 
like kind. 

We are engaged in providing and 
selling transportation. Competition is 
keen within the industry and in recent 
years it has been greatly intensified by 
the development of new modes of 
transportation. 

The price of our product is beyond 
our control, hence we can employ the 
Ptice appeal in selling only to a limit- 
ed extent. We do employ it some, 
as will appear later. But the point 
to be made here is that we cannot cut 
Prices and so undersell our com- 
petitors, 

With such facts as these in mind, 
we launched a sales campaign some 
four years ago which is still in prog- 
tess_ and which will continue in- 
definitely. 

We began by providing a product 
of the highest possible quality and 
one which would possess numerous 
Specific selling points. In order to do 
this we had to remodel our plant. The 


The recent sharp rise in the market value of railroad 
securities is ascribed by many economists to be due 
to the greater security of position.built up by the 
roads through aggressive plans such as the one de- 


scribed in this article. 


In this exclusive article for 


Sales Management, the president of the Chicago & 
North Western points out that a railroad’s services 
can and should be sold to the public in the same 
way as the goods of a commodity manufacturer. 


BY FRED W. SARGENT 
President, Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


chief selling points of transportation 
are speed, comfort, convenience, safe- 
ty and service, and we had to develop 
these features of our product so that 
we could really stress them in adver- 
tising and selling. 

We reballasted our roadbed. We 
relaid 60 per cent of the rail on main 
lines. We spent $4,000,000 in in- 
stalling automatic train control for the 
sake of greater safety. Then we in- 
troduced new and finer equipment, 
including such features as roller bear- 
ings, private bedrooms, standard berths 
with cushion mattresses, radio, tele- 
phone, newspapers, market reports, 
maid and valet service, shower baths 
and even soda fountains. 

This was the foundation of our 
campaign—making the product right 
and introducing distinctive features. 
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Next we conducted an intensive 
educational campaign among our en- 
gineers in the careful handling of 
trains, particularly in stopping and 
starting, to insure the undisturbed 
comfort of our customers. Passengers 
on our trains never have occasion to 
complain of being jerked or jolted. 

All this preparation was making 
possible greater speed, comfort, con- 
venience, and safety. 

A courtesy campaign that embraced 
all employes followed. We insist 
that our track laborers, our car in- 
spectors, our freight handlers, and our 
service men, as well as our agents and 
others who are in more direct contact 
with the public, be courteous and 
obliging both on and off the job. 
Courtesy makes many sales and it 
builds good will of inestimable value. 
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At present, we are conducting a 
campaign in the proper use of the 
telephone, teaching employes to cul- 
tivate “the voice with a smile,” to put 
personality into their conversation. 

In the meantime, we have organized 
and educated our employes to a point 
where they now hold regular meetings 
and themselves discuss ways and means 
of better pleasing the public and im- 
proving our service. 

We take the position that the cus- 
tomer is always right. Under no cir- 
cumstances must an employe argue 
with a customer or embarrass him by 
even demonstrating, without saying as 
much, that he is wrong. 

The other day a man called our 
freight traffic manager and condemned 
our whole system in considerable de- 
tail and in extremely profane lan- 
guage. A car he expected had been 
delayed and he was violently angry. 

The natural reaction would have 
been to “cuss right back at him,” but 
our policy forbids that. Instead, our 
executive expressed his regret over the 
delay and assured the shipper that 
every effort would be made to locate 
and deliver the car immediately. A 
few minutes later he called the cus- 
tomer and informed him that his car 
would be on the siding within an 
hour. 


Effect of a “Soft Answer” 


The shipper’s anger had cooled 
somewhat during the interval and the 
prompt, courteous service rendered 
him in return for his abuse moved him 
to apologize. His idea of the proper 
thing to do had been to call a major 
executive and use profanity, but our 
customers are always right and he had 
received courteous service in return. 
One can readily predict what his atti- 
tude and future course would have 
been had our representative lost his 
temper and undertaken to argue with 
him. 

While making all these improve- 
ments for the greater comfort, con- 
venience, and safety of our passengers, 
we were not neglecting our shippers. 
The improvements made in the roadbed 
and tracks have expedited the move- 
ment of freight, of course. Faster 
trains, more careful handling, regular 
and dependable delivery of goods, use 
of modern machinery, instead of man- 
ual labor in handling freight, and a 
system whereby we keep the shipper 
constantly informed of the whereabouts 
of his goods have improved the serv- 
ice manifold. 

Investigation revealed that the great- 
est delays in the movement of freight 
were in the terminals, and Chicago be- 
ing our largest terminal, we have re- 
cently completed a $16,000,000 im- 


provement here that will effect great 
economies for our shippers as well as 
for ourselves. 

We have a slogan to the effect that 
we cannot prosper unless our patrons 
prosper. 

Having developed a product of 
highest quality, possessing numerous 
specific selling points, we began to tell 
the public about it in extensive, well- 
planned, truthful advertising. We 
think it is just as necessary for us to 
let the public know what we have to 
sell as it is for a store to advertise 


Reference Number to Be 
Issued September 21 


The 1929-30 Annual Markets 
and Media Reference Number 
of Sates MANAGEMENT sched- 
uled for publication in Sep- 
tember will be deferred one 
week—from September 14 to 
September 21 — in order to 
permit the inclusion of several 
additional features which other- 
wise would have had to be 
omitted. The Reference Num- 
ber will be mailed to all paid 
subscribers to SALES MANAGE- 
MENT as Section II of the issue 
for September 21, 1929. It is 
original and revolutionary in 
many respects. No company 
executive in charge of market- 
ing, no agency account director 
or person of consequence in the 
advertising or publishing field 
can afford to be without a per- 
sonal copy for his desk and al- 
most daily use. 


what it has to sell, hence we believe 
in wide and extensive advertising, par- 
ticularly in the daily press. 

During the first half of the current 
year our advertising has appeared in 
approximately 400 different newspa- 
pers and has totaled about 900,000 
lines. This includes “on-line” papers 
(papers in cities on our lines), “‘off- 
line” papers, and both individual and 
joint advertising. 

We have many classes of service to 
sell and many classes of patrons to 
serve, hence we use many types of ad- 
vertisements. One may feature the 
two trains which we claim are the 
finest in the world; another may em- 
phasize the “Biggest Vacation Bar- 
gain.” This latter is one of our few 
Opportunities to stress the price appeal 


and we do so aggressively, but truth- 
fully and sincerely. We tty to be 
good advertisers, just as we try to be 
good salesmen and to give good serv- 
ice. Our copy is invariably well plan- 
ned, illustrated and attractive. We 
maintain an advertising department, 
but as usual employ an agency which 
prepares the newspaper copy. 

We also do considerable direct mail 
advertising and we have only recently 
completed one such campaign which 
I believe any advertiser will agree was 
a large one of its kind. We circular. 
ized a list of 40,000 to 60,000 travel- 
ers with nine mailings of “personal- 
ized” pieces on each of our two finest 
trains, The North Western Limited 
and The Corn King Limited. 


Imprinted Prospect’s Name 


The front page of each piece was 
devoted entirely to some appropriate 
illustration, in color, and to the per- 
sonalized feature which consisted of 
imprinting the addressee’s name in 
some impressive connection. Thus, on 
one piece the cover illustration was a 
scene at a railway station, with a group 
of people in the foreground, showing 
a train bulletin board at the top of 
which was listed a “private train for 
John Doe.” The two inside pages 
were devoted to copy, illustrated by ac- 
tion pictures taken on the trains to 
emphasize the special features, and the 
tie-up with the personalized feature 
was that, ‘Even a private train could 
not give you better service than 1s 
yours in every way on the new North 
Western Limited. And this 
de luxe train is waiting to transport 
you between Chicago and St. Paul- 
Minneapolis every day in the year at 
no advanced fare!’ (Note the price 
appeal even here in connection with 
one of the finest trains). 

The back page of the folder was 
devoted to, ‘North Western Comfort 
for Your Longer Journeys, too,” illus- 
trated by a map of the North Western 
system and connecting joint lines. 

The folders usually were accom- 
panied by an enclosure and a postage- 
paid return envelope, inviting inquities 
concerning our service or perhaps s0- 
liciting information concerning the 
traveling customs of friends. 

A description of one such enclosure 
will give a good idea of how we sell 
by mail. 

The front page of the enclosure, 4 
small folded sheet, asked the recipient 
to check “Yes” or “No” in answet to 
our inquiry as to whether he wished to 
continue receiving these personal mes- 
sages from us and commented on our 
aims and purposes in sending them. 

The first inside page assured him 

(Continued on page 510) 
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Dealers who made careful tests of the Western Company plan reported increases in sales 
on Dr. West tooth brushes from 100 per cent to more than 2,000 per cent. 


Sales Skyrocketed When the 
Western Company Tried 
Planned Selling 


CAMPAIGN of 
“planned _ selling’ 
begun some three 
years ago by the 

Western Company, Chicago, 
and promoted _ intensively 
and extensively ever since, 
has produced remarkable re- 
sults both for the manufac- 
turer and for the thousands 
of druggists who have fol- 
lowed it, according to D. G. 
Chatard, general sales man- 
ager, 

Planned selling, as advocated by this 
aggressive sales organization, consists 
of four essential steps: reaching the 
People in their homes with advertis- 
Ing; stopping them at one’s store by 
means of effective window displays; 
iNceasing the incentive to buy and 
guarding against loss of sales inside 


ie 


The complete story of the campaign 

through which ten million tubes of the 
a Dr. West tooth paste were sold in 
ve months appeared in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT for August 31, 1929. 


cent; 


The plan described in this article was 
put into operation three years ago. 
During 1927 sales increased 33 per This 
they jumped 
another 58 per cent, and sales during 
the first five months of 1929 exceeded 
total sales for the entire year of 1928. 


during 1928 


the store by using the counter displays ; 
and employing suggestive selling be- 
hind the counter. Experience has 
proved conclusively that these four fac- 
tors properly employed insure success, 
but that omission of any one of them 
is likely to result in failure or at least 
in a smaller measure of success. 

The manufacturer can attend to the 
first by his own intensive advertising 
and he can provide the necessary ma- 
terials for the second and third, but 
he cannot well employ the second and 
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BY D. G. BAIRD 


third for his dealers and he 
certainly cannot go behind 
the counter and do the sell- 
ing for them. 
being true, the 
Western Company started 
in three years ago to teach 
its dealers what planned 
selling is, how it works, 
what it will do for them 
and exactly how to use it. 
As a direct result, the manu- 
facturer’s own sales increas- 
ed 33 per cent in 1927, 58 
per cent in 1928 and in the first five 
months of 1929 exceeded the total for 
the entire year of 1928. The excep- 
tional increase in 1929 has been due 
in part, however, to the introduction of 
Dr. West’s tooth paste as a companion 
to the tooth brush which hitherto has 
been this company’s featured line. 
Meanwhile dealers who made care- 
ful tests of the plan reported increases 
in their sales of Dr. West’s tooth 
brushes ranging all the way from a 
(Continued on page 508) 
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Why We Are Throu 


with Some Jobbers 


BY ROY D. MOCK 


General Sales Manager, Hanson Scale Company, Chicago 


T is hard to make a statement as 

embodied in the above title when 

for forty-one years our concern has 

marketed the major portion of its 
output through the wholesale hard- 
ware trade. During the past few years 
the wholesaler has been so persistently 
attacked and defended, the defense 
naturally having been made mostly by 
the wholesalers themselves, that the 
subject is always fresh. The recent 
experiences of a manufacturing organ- 
ization with the wholesale trade may 
shed some light on why some jobbers 
are slipping, if they are slipping. And 
why, if they are not slipping, some of 
them ought to slip. 

Our concern was established in 1888 
and is consequently forty-one years 


old. Our president is one of the 
founders of the company. He was 
brought up to believe that a wholesale 
hardware house is the embodiment of 
all the virtues that can be found in 
business. At heart he still believes it, 
and cherishes an order from an old- 
established wholesale house more than 
he does an order three times its size 
from some retail establishment. 

The writer has been connected with 
the company for seven years. The 
past five years he has been in charge 
of marketing the products of the com- 
pany. During this period the business 
has tripled in volume. This statement 
is not made for self-gratification, but 
to show that substantial progress has 
been made under the new order. 
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selling plan. All 


cheap goods.” 


It is a fact that every business insti- 
tution, or individual connected with 
merchandising, is constantly on trial. 
Each is called upon daily to prove fit- 
ness for his task. The task is to help 
along the flow of merchandise from 
producer to ultimate user. Just as a 
stream seeks the shortest route, so the 
merchandising flow seeks the shortest 
or most economical route. Hence the 
experiment of the mail order houses 
and the present vast experiment of the 
chain stores. The problem is to get the 
goods to the user by the quickest 
method, and at the lowest distribution 
cost. 

To be complete, a wholesaler must 
discharge three functions: 1. He must 
buy in jobbing quantities and carry the 
goods in warehouse. 2. He must make 
prompt payment of his bills. 3. He 
must sell goods. 

Let us take two examples showing 


“This jobber 
couldn’t even 
comprehend a 


he could think of 
was buying 
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how some wholesalers do not function 
completely. 

A certain jobber formerly gave us 
four orders a year. Such orders as he 
gave us mean something to a manufac- 


turing establishment. Production can 
be organized around them. Of recent 
years this same wholesaler has been 
known to send us as many as four 
orders in a single week. He is obvi- 
ously not buying in jobbing quantities. 
We carry the stock. He is conse- 
quently only two-thirds of a whole- 
saler. Yet he desires the same com- 
pensation that he received when he 
was a complete wholesaler. 

Another long-established wholesaler 
made us the proposition to buy our 
merchandise as sold, we to employ two 
specialty men at our expense to cover 
his trade. He was short on number 
1 and 3 above, and was consequently 
only one-third of a wholesaler. He 
was entitled to 7 per cent instead of 
the 20 per cent he demanded. 

It is frequently impossible to get 
quick merchandising action out of 
wholesalers. Their merchandising ma- 
chinery seems unduly cumbersome. 
Some issue a catalog every two years. 
Some once a year. Others have re- 
sorted to various loose-leaf devices for 
cataloging purposes. But whatever 
the system, it often seems a slow 


directly. By the time the jobber’s cat- 
alog was issued, the selling season 
was largely over and we were pushing 
the same item in a different finish. 
This jobber was a dam—not an outlet. 
The retail establishments mentioned 
were interested in selling goods. They 
began selling the very day the goods 
hit the store. The jobber was tied in 
a knot by his own system. 

Another experience is recalled on 
the occasion of our moving one of 
our warehouse stocks. Our production 
department pointed out that it would 
be cheaper to sell the goods at a cer- 
tain reduction than to pay the cost of 
moving. A proposition was made to 
a jobber in the territory to take over 
this merchandise. He admitted the 
price was attractive, but turned down 
the proposal on the grounds that they 
did not have this particular item cata- 
loged. 

Twelve calls on hardware stores in 
this jobber’s territory moved the 
goods. These dealers got a real buy 
while we received 15 per cent more 
for the goods than we had quoted the 
jobber. The dealers discounted their 
bills. 

Stress—where should it be placed, 
on buying or selling? An old saw 
says that goods well bought are half 
sold, but like most popular sayings it 


The main reason this manufacturer is withdrawing 
his lines from some jobbers who have handled it for 
years, is that the wholesalers spend all their time and 
energy in an effort to buy goods more cheaply, 
meanwhile forgetting about developing any con- 
structive selling plans. This article paints a vivid 
picture of the reasons why many concerns have elim- 
inated the jobber entirely from their selling plan. 


process to get late information through 
these various channels to the retailer 
and thence to the ultimate user of the 
goods, 

In one case a jobber was called on 
in reference to a new item of our 
manufacture. The buyer gave evidence 
of liking the item, but explained that 
he could not buy just then, although 
he might catalog it in the new book 
which would be out in about seven 
months. A department store was then 
called on and a nice order for imme- 
diate shipment was received. A num- 
ber of recent orders came later from 
the same store. 

Attracted by this demand, some of 
the retail hardware stores in the com- 
munity purchased the item from us 


is only half true. If a man buys goods 
for only 1 per cent of their cost, it 
avails him naught unless he can sell 
them. Shelves everywhere are filled 
with goods that cannot be sold, 
although they were thought to be 
wonderful buys when they came in. 
In many jobbing organizations the 
stress seems to be placed on buying, 
while the selling takes care of itself. 
The trouble is that except in extreme 
cases no jobber can get a much better 
deal than any other jobber can get. 
Several jobbers have recently dis- 
continued their general sales depart- 
ments. The sales managers and sales 
correspondents have gone. The buy- 
ers have been instructed to put the 
screws on manufacturers and to get 


the price down. There is a point be- 
yond which the manufacturer cannot 
go. When driven to that point, he 
frequently raises his price again to a 
decent level and does business directly 
with the retailer. 

In the scale business, the result of 
this buying stress and the lack of sell- 
ing has been that for the most part 
the jobbing trade is handling the 
cheapest scales that can be made. The 
manufacturer realizes next to nothing 
on them, while the jobber himself 
wonders where his own profits have 
gone. One jobber drops his price to 
reflect what he believes to be an ex- 
ceptional buy. Other jobbers meet and 
beat this price, for they have all re- 
ceived practically the same quotation. 
The battle is one of low prices only, 
with a frantic appeal on the part of 
jobbers for still cheaper merchandise 
to throw into the breach. 


Market for High-Priced Goods 


Is it necessary to offer only low- 
priced goods? Is there no demand for 
skilfully made merchandise? In one 
town, calls on the jobbing trade pro- 
duced orders for a few gross of our 
lowest priced scales. These jobbers 
were a unit in contending there was 
no demand for a kitchen scale to re- 
tail at over one dollar. Yet calls on 
department stores and several retail 
outlets brought orders for $2,000 
worth of business in the highest priced 
goods we make. These jobbers were 
wrong. There was a brisk demand for 
good scales. 

Putting the stress on buying means 
low-priced goods. Putting the stress 
on selling means the development of 
a demand for a better grade of goods 
on which everybody can make some 
money. ‘ 

Here are other examples of stressing 
buying instead of selling. 

A trifle over a year ago the writer 
was inspired to do something noble 
for certain jobbers, as well as profit- 
able to ourselves. A special advertis- 
ing appropriation was made. Copy 
men and artists labored. Finally a 
plan was produced for presenting and 
selling a real idea in scale merchandis- 
ing. The campaign was tried out with 
a friendly and enterprising jobber with 
most gratifying results. We knew we 
had something. 

Appointments were made with job- 
bers in six widely separated marketing 
points for a discussion of this plan. 
The first jobber did not even keep his 
appointment. However, he was seen 
a week later on the return trip. As 
his reaction was typical it will be re- 
lated in greater detail than that of the 
others. 

(Continued on page 511) 


price appeal 


“We must remember that a large part of the goods handled by mass distributors is sold on a 
naturally, as competition increases between mass distributors, the tendency of 
all is to demand lower prices continuously.” 


Some Blackbirds in the Mass 
Distribution Woodpile 


An Answer to the Chicago Sales Manager 


BY IRVING 


N the present condition of our 
national distribution, it is en- 
couraging to read an article such 
as the appeal for information by 
“A Chicago Sales Manager,” which 
calls for fundamental facts, and I con- 
sider it a privilege to have read it 
before publication. I hope that it 
will have the widest possible circula- 
tion and arouse the discussion the 
subject deserves, for there is no doubt 


*Mr. Paull was the first chief of the 
Domestic Distribution Department of the 
Department of Commerce appointed by 
Herbert Hoover. He was executive sec- 


retary of the Joint Commission of Argi- 
cultural inquiry and is now president of 
the Institute of ,Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Inc. 


. Pail” 


that manufacturers will continue to be 
harassed by the disorganized condition 
of our distribution until widespread 
and open discussion makes the eco- 
nomic principles involved thoroughly 
understood by those responsible for 
our distribution. 

The questions set forth by the sales 
manager are particularly valuable be- 
cause they indicate a growing demand 
for causes and forecasts of results. 
Every business analyst and trade asso- 
ciation executive in the country knows 
that the usual demand is for some 
means of overcoming costly effects, 
and it is obvious that we cannot solve 
many of our distribution problems 
until we substitute economic practices 
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for those business expedients which 
are responsible for wasteful and un- 
profitable results. 

Unfortunately, a great many manu- 
facturers with the tempting capacity 
for overproduction welcomed the de- 
velopment of mass distribution as the 
solution of their problem, all of which 
may be boiled down to the anomaly, 
‘How to sell more of my goods than 
the country can consume.” In the 
manufacturer’s mind, of course, there 
is the thought of competition and other 
factors; but we cannot escape from 
competition, and regardless of the 
method of distribution, the producer 
soon finds that he cannot alter the 
relative position of his merchandise in 
the national market greatly by chang- 
ing his distributive channel. 

In many instances, apparently, 
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manufacturers have embraced mass 
distribution solely as a means of in- 
creasing mass production, overlooking 
the fact that mass distribution 7 
for its success on mass demand. It 
clarifies the subject to consider the 
thoroughness of our distribution be- 
fore the comparatively recent rapid 
development of chain store systems. 
There is no doubt that our distribution 
had developed too many wholesale and 
retail outlets. With all of its faults, 
distribution had been overactive in its 
thoroughness of development in es- 
tablishing contact with the public. 
Therefore, the mass distributor could 
contribute little or nothing to the pub- 
lic by way of convenience in purchas- 
ing, and his only contribution to 
demand could be the comparatively 
slight degree due to lower prices, real 
economies and scientific merchandising 
and management. 

Today many claims of the mass 
distributor as to lower prices and 
economies are unverified. We must 
acknowledge, however, that mass mer- 
chandising and management are effec- 
tive in attracting trade, although they 
have not created any new fields for 
the exploitation of merchandise. In- 
stead of the introduction of a system 
that creates mass volume of business, 
as many manufacturers apparently sup- 
pose, we have a new factor that is 
vigorously competing with the old sys- 


tem. Instead of one, we have two 
highly competitive general channels 
for the major distribution of the coun- 
try’s goods, and neither has the ca- 
pacity to increase the total volume to 
any appreciable degree. 

Fifty years ago the average manu- 
facturer’s problems were those of pro- 
duction. He sold his goods at the 
best price he could get for them and 
he knew and cared little about how or 
where they were distributed. Today 
the manufacturer’s problems are prin- 
cipally in the field of distribution, and 
his success depends, not solely on his 
manufacturing production, but on his 
ability to merchandise his goods 
profitably. Naturally, the customs of 
the old condition are hanging over 
and confusing our present distribution, 
and the sales manager’s first question 
is particularly interesting because it 
shows that he has refused to repeat 
the frequent mistake of accepting cus- 
tom for fact, and is looking for de- 
pendable information by which he may 
forecast the far-reaching results of his 
company’s decision. 

“Is it according to sound economic 
and business principles,” he asks, “for 
us to require our present customers to 
pay a price which covers all overhead 
and thereby enables us to sell a mass 
distributor at a reduced price?” 

Emphatically no! The overhead 
discount described by the manager is 


ethically unfair and economically un- 
sound. Goods cannot be manufac- 
tured without an overhead expense 
which is just as definitely a part of 
the cost of production as the price paid 
for raw materials. It is impossible to 
stop short at any time during produc- 
tion and say that all overhead cost 
has been paid. If economies of pro- 
duction result from a new method 
they rightfully belong to all of the 
patrons of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion, and it is certainly unfair and 
unsound for a manufacturer to require 
one group of his customers to pay the 
overhead on goods sold to a competi- 
tive group. Suppose that the mass 
buyer in this case were the first cus- 
tomer of the manufacturer. Then 
where would the overhead have to be 
charged? 

Problems of this kind to be solved 
must be considered, not as problems of 
selling, as they might have been 
viewed fifty years ago, but as prob- 
lems of complete distribution. The 
manufacturer in question is distribut- 
ing his goods by placing in one chan- 
nel all that it can carry to supply the 
demand of the public, and one es- 
sential factor is that the goods must 
move at a certain rate to make them 
profitable to the manufacturer and his 
distributors. . Then, if he should place 
a large quantity in a competing chan- 
nel, it is evident that some of his 


Here’s the Problem a Sales 


Manager Put Up to Sales 
Management Readers: 


A chain has offered to take 12 per cent 
of this manufacturer’s output at a price 
9 per cent below the net prices the firm 
is now getting from its wholesalers. The 
executives of the company are divided 
as to whether it would be a strategic 
mistake to accept this offer. The issues 
raised by the board of directors in con- 
sidering this proposition were outlined 
by the sales manager in an article in last 
week’s issue. Readers are urged to refer 
back to this article before reading the 
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The editors believe the 
situation outlined here 
crystallizes one of the 
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most important prob- 
lems in distribution. 
Every executive is urged 


to read this article and to 
follow the discussion in 
coming issues. 
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goods somewhere will cause an added 
expense of distribution by loitering in 
one channel or the other. And if the 
manufacturer gives one channel a con- 
cession in price, it is perfectly evident 
where his goods will linger idly by 
the way. 

The second question—‘Has it been 
possible for manufacturers who have 
sold mass distributors at reduced prices 
to maintain their established distribu- 
tion at their regular prices?’’—has 
been satisfactorily answered, I believe, 
by the foregoing discussion. 

“Does a manufacturer tend to de- 
stroy his market for his regular, adver- 
tised goods when he places in the 
hands of mass distributors, at consid- 
erably lower cost, a line under another 
trade-mark that is identical in quality 
and similar in appearance’? This is 
the sales manager's third question, and 
anyone may answer it for himself by 
answering a simpler question: 

How would the manufacturer feel 
if a competitor duplicated his goods in 
quality and general appearance, and 
offered them in the manufacturetr’s 
markets at cut prices? 

In this case the harm to the manu- 
facturer’s established trade would not 
be as great as if he furnished the 
duplicate goods, for in the latter in- 
stance he would give the buyer the 
privilege of selling the product truth- 
fully as the same as the manufacturer’s 
advertised goods. Furthermore, if 
the goods are identical in quality and 
similar in appearance, there will be 
a strong fs: on the part of a 
rapidly increasing number of con- 
sumers to select the lower-priced prod- 
ucts. Because of this tendency, the 
accumulated value of the trade-mark 
would be seriously nullified and the 
stimulating effect of advertising would 
be overcome. 


Advertising Concessions 


Question number four, regarding 
the economic soundness of granting 
advertising concessions to mass buyers, 
is one that I do not care to discuss 
in a general article. In the specific 
instance mentioned the manager un- 
questionably should refuse to grant the 
concession as uneconomic and unfair 
to his established trade; but there are 
many phases to the subject and the 
question regarding it should not be 
generally answered. 

The sales manager asks, as his fifth 
question, whether buying concessions 
are sound business practice, and 
whether manufacturers who sell mass 
buyers find it necessary later to solicit 
the business locally in order to secure 
the expected volume. The first part 
of the question has been answered, 
and there is no doubt that a great 


many manufacturers who have sold 
through the mass channel have soon 
discovered that they have neither 
avoided selling expense nor escaped 
from selling problems in securing their 
expected volume. 

We must remember that a large part 
of the goods handled by mass dis- 
tributors is sold on a price appeal, 
usually expressed in radically reduced 
prices on advertised and standard 
goods, the values of which are 
familiar to the public. Naturally, as 
competition increases between mass 
distributors, the tendency of all is to 
demand lower prices continuously, 
since it makes no difference in the 
weight of their price appeal to the 
public whether their low prices are the 
result of concessions from manufac- 
turers or economies of operation. 
When the manufacturet’s price has 
been reduced to the lowest point at 
which he will accept the business, it 
is then the tendency of mass operators 
to avoid functional expense on the 
goods by requiring service on the part 
of the manufacturer. This, of course, 
amounts to a further reduction in 
price. 


Must Continue Selling 


In considering this question we 
must also remember that it is very 
difficult and usually impossible to set 
aside buying habits and other definite 
factors. Local buyers have their 
preferences and prejudices, and com- 
munities show a variable liking for 
classes of merchandise and individual 
products. The salesmen of com- 
petitors take advantage of these con- 
ditions, and usually a manufacturer 
must resort to customary selling 
methods if he secures and maintains 
his expected volume in the field of 
mass distribution. 

In comparing the offered mass order 
with the mail-order business of his 
company, the manager presents a 
logical and convincing argument with 
his sixth question. Both classes of 
business, of approximately the same 
volume, come to the company at no 
selling cost, and no sane reason can 
be found for discriminating against 
either on the ground of selling ex- 
pense. When considered as a problem 
of merchandising, rather than one of 
obtaining orders, this question fur- 
nishes its own obvious answer. 

The sales manager asks his seventh 
question in the hope of determining 
whether any mass distributors have 
appreciably lowered the cost of dis- 
tributing all of the commodities they 
handle. Many economists and others 
have asked this question innumerable 
times, and it is probable that some 
time will elapse before we can answer 


it authoritatively. While some dis- 
tributors may have succeeded in tre- 
ducing the costs of their functions, to 
prove that mass distribution generally 
lowers distributive costs will require 
a greater disclosure of facts on the 
part of mass distributors than they 
have, as yet, been willing to make. 

Question number eight _ strikes 
deeply into a phase of the subject that 
is of vital importance to the manuv- 
facturer. ‘What is the experience of 
manufacturers who have sold mass dis. 
tributors for several years on the 
security of their established mass vol- 
ume?” the sales manager asks. 

It is the frequent experience of 
manufacturers that they must make 
new deals with mass distributors every 
year, and that there must be a 
tendency toward lower prices to hold 
the business. Again, when the ques- 
tion is considered, not in the light of 
merely securing orders but of a mer- 
chandising problem, the answer is al- 
most obvious. The mass orders create 
no new business, as a rule, nor do the 
goods enter any new markets. Gen. 
erally the goods go into the established 
markets of the manufacturer, and as 
the mass distributors gain the domi- 
nance of his markets, they are in a 
position to obtain every concession 
that the manufacturer can_ possibly 
grant. For if he fails to retain the 
business of a mass distributor, the 
manufacturer has not only lost an ac- 
count, but has sacrificed a large part 
of his market. And there is no doubt 
that mass buyers are inclined to cap- 
italize this condition. 


Hope Others Will Answer 


The ninth question is: ‘To what 
extent are the concessions granted by 
manufacturers to mass distributors be- 
cause of actual savings, and to what 
extent, if any, are they merely a price 
paid by the manufacturer for large 
volume business that is not eco- 
nomically justified?” 

At this time satisfactory answers to 
this question can come only from in- 
dividual manufacturers. My hope is 
strong that a number of them will 
have the courage to contribute in- 
formation regarding their motives and 
facts from their experience on this 
phase of the subject. 

In considering this question, even 
if we grant, solely for the sake of 
getting at the foundation of the 
proposition, that the claims of the 
mass buyer are sound, we are faced 
with several difficulties. In the first 
place, the price basis of mass distribu- 
tion is usually established by an es- 
timated volume of business which is 
not contracted for, and the price ob- 

(Continued on page 503) 
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After five failures as a 
fish producer and dis- 
tributor, Arthur Bou- 
tilier developed a selling 
plan through which he 
last year marketed 25,- 
000,000 pounds of fish 
at a substantial profit. 


A Campaign that Put More 
Fish on the Family Menu 


HEN Arthur Boutilier, 

now president and gen- 

eral manager of the Na- 
. tional Fish Company of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, reorganized his 
company in-1918, on a capital of 
$1,000, he had behind him five fail- 
utes as-a fish producer and distributor. 
Undaunted, he this time decided to 
develop a sales and distributing 
ofganization and to try to build up a 
clientele of customers through adver- 
tising. - 

Fish advertising was then practically 
unknown—that is, advertising by a 
producer-distributor-wholesaler. What 
advertising had been introduced was 
sponsored largely by retailers. 

He decided to advertise and $500 
of the original capital went into adver- 
using. Within two weeks after the 
reorganization, Boutilier launched his 


first advertising shot. He bought 
small space in the dailies of Halifax, 
and not only introduced advertising 
among the distributors, but originated 
his slogan which has proved unusually 
effective. “National Fish is the Na- 
tional Dish.” 
In the original ‘advertising, this 
slogan was given the major attention. 
In fact, in most of the space taken by 
Boutilier, there was little else: - ~ 

Boutilier aimed to develop a de- 
mand for the firm’s fish in the home 
market, the province of Nova Scotia, 
and the city of Halifax. If he suc- 
ceeded in developing sales in Halifax, 
he planned to distribute fish through 
the province, and then to widen the 
sales scope and distribute through 
Canada, Newfoundland, West Indies, 
Cuba, South America and the United 
States. 
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Within two months after the intro- 

duction of the advertising campaign, 
there was an appreciable effect. In six 
months, Boutilier was selling fish all 
through Nova Scotia and had pur- 
chased a steam trawler, which elimi- 
nated buying from individual produc- 
ers. Fwo months later, he acquired 
another’ trawler. 
- To-achieve maximum sales, Boutilier 
decided to create interest among the 
housewives, and women, generally, of 
Halifax and the province. He intro- 
duced a course in the preparation of 
fish for the table. A woman was en- 
gaged to tour Nova Scotia, giving 
demonstrations in every city of the 
province. At each town a hall was 
rented or a tie-up made with a local 
electric or gas appliance company 
whereby the demonstration was held 
in a store. 
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Invitations were extended through 
the local newspapers to all women and 
girls to attend the demonstrations. 
Personal invitations were also sent by 
mail to individuals. In each city and 
town, at least one organization tie-up 
was arranged. Women’s organizations 
were invited to use the demonstrations 
as a course of study in cooking. 

In advance of the date of the first 
demonstration in a community, an 
agent stimulated local interest in the 
demonstrations. It was her duty to 
appear before local women’s organiza- 
tions, and outline the program for the 
series of demonstrations, and also to 
call on fish retailers and ask them to 
distribute advertising material. 

Circulars called attention to the need 
of eating more fish, pointing out that 
the people of the province would be 
improving their own health and also 
the economic position of the province, 
essentially a fish-producing territory. 
From the first angle, it was shown by 
quotations from health authorities that 
more fish should be eaten, and com- 
parisons highly favorable to fish as a 
food were made with other foods. An 
illustration was made of the robust- 
ness of the average fisherman, who 
eats far more fish than any other type 
of food. 


Newspaper Advertising 


Special advertising was carried in 
the local newspapers, whether daily or 
weekly. As a matter of news, each 
devoted news space to describing the 
demonstrations. 

The demonstrator explained thor- 
oughly each method of preparing and 
cooking the fish, as she went through 
the various processes before the eyes 
of her audiences. At the larger cen- 
ters, Boutilier delivered short addresses 
in which he stressed the economic need 
of Nova Scotia for increased market- 
ing of her fish, in order to prevent de- 
population of the coastal communities. 
He also referred to the value of the 
fish trom the health phase. 

In conjunction with the demonstra- 
tions, Boutilier arranged an advertising 
drive through the province, buying 
space in all leading dailies. The cam- 
paign revealed comparatively unknown 
ways of preparing fish, and showed 
that monotony in preparation was un- 
necessary. The women were educated 
to serve more fish by being shown new 
ways of preparing the fish. 

In all the advertising for the dem- 
onstrations, it was pointed out that the 
fish used was that of the National Fish 
Company, and that the whole program 
was conceived and directed by the 
company. The slogan was stressed not 
only in the newspaper space, but in 
circulars, invitations and posters. Cot- 


ton, metal and paper advertising was 
suspended outside and inside of dem- 
onstration halls with ‘National Fish is 
the National Dish,’ featured above 
all other copy. 

A book of recipes on the prepara- 
tion of fish in many new and old ways 
was compiled by an expert in cooking 
and given to each person at the dem- 
onstrations. At the close of the dem- 
onstrations, an advertising drive was 
launched around the recipe book. 
Each day, in this advertising, a recipe 
was reproduced and announcement 
made that a copy of the book would 
be mailed to any address. A mailing 
list arose from this campaign which 
was used for direct mail material in 
the succeeding years. 

The home market for National fish 
was so strengthened that trawler after 
trawler was bought to cope with the 
demand for National fish, until the 
company owned seven. 

The distribution of the recipe books 
was broadened to include the prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Subsequently advertis- 
ing was used in newspapers in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia as well as 
the maritime provinces; in the islands 
of the West Indies, including Ber- 
muda, Jamaica, Demerara, Granada, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Trinidad; in 
Newfoundland; in Cuba; in the states 
of Massachusetts, New York, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Michigan, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey. 


Experts Provide Copy 


“National Fish is the National 
Dish,” provided the keynote for all 
this advertising copy which included 
an invitation to write for copies of the 
recipe book. The recipe book was 
sent to culinary experts of the United 
States, Canada, Newfoundland, West 
Indies and Cuba, who were asked to 
comment on it. Their letters were re- 
produced in the advertising. 

Not only did Boutilier use news- 
papers to popularize National fish. 
Space in fish, grocery and meat pub- 
lications, thus appealing directly to the 
trade, was also used, although it was 
his opinion that he first had to create 
a demand for his fish. It was his be- 
lief that the trade would have to stock 
his fish, if consumers asked for it. 

Now although he had six trawlers 
Operating on the high seas, Boutilier 
found it necessary to buy heavily in 
fresh fish from small producers, over 
almost the full length of the coast of 
Nova Scotia, whereas formerly, with- 
out advertising, one fish processing 
plant at Halifax had failed repeatedly. 

Boutilier was a pioneer in wrapping 


fish in pound packages, with sanitary 
papers used as wrappers. When he 
began offering the pound packages of 
processed fish, he made the formal in- 
troduction with an intensive advertis- 
ing campaign. In this drive, he con- 
céntrated on the sanitary phase. 

Demand for the fresh and manufac- 
tured fish became so great that the 
National Fish Company established 
branches in Ingonish, Petit de Grat, 
North Sydney, Little Anse, Eastern 
Harbor, Arichat and Port Hood. Fish 
were manufactured as well as received 
from the trawlers and individual fish- 
ermen, and dried, salted, smoked, box- 
ed, packaged and barrelled at these 
branches. New equipment was installed 
in the Halifax processing plant, and 
experiments made in freezing fresh 
fish. Cooked fish sold in germ-proof 
wrappers was a result of one experi- 
ment. 

As the National Fish Company pros- 
pered, Boutilier increased his adver- 
tising appropriations, until the firm is 
now believed to be the heaviest adver- 
tiset among all fish companies in Can- 
ada. Incidentally, it has developed 
into one of the biggest buyers from 
shore fishermen in the dominion. 


Storms Fishing Bulwark 


Despite the fact that Newfoundland 
is a bulwark in the fishing industry, 
Boutilier cut a wide swath in the is- 
land with the manufactured fish ship- 
ped from the mainland. This unusual 
event was attributed to an elaborate 
advertising campaign, in which sanita- 
tion and the many ways in which the 
fish could be cooked and served were 
the accented points. 

For periods ranging from a day to 
a week, company representatives gave 
away small samples of manufactured 
fish, and took the names and addresses 
of each person who took a sample in 
retail stores. These were added to the 
National mailing list. While the em- 
ploye was in the store, at least one dis- 
play window was devoted wholly to 
National products. Special advertis- 
ing calling attention to the presence of 
the company representative was insert: 
ed in local newspapers, with the com- 
pany and retailer sharing the cost, 
equally. | 

In cooperation with a. number of 
dailies, competitions were arranged 
among school children. Most of these 
contests were in essay form. The sub- 
ject was “Why National Fish is the 
National Dish.” Cash prizes were 
given by the company, with Boutilier 
making the formal presentations in 
schools and newspaper buildings. He 
also donated scholarships for general 
study of the fish industry. He offered 

(Continued on page 505) 
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Addometer’s Plan for Controlling 


Inquiry and Order Cost 


BY CURTIS F. MOSS 


General Manager, The Addometer 
Company, Chicago 


N this day of high powered ad- 

vertising and selling schemes, it is 

very difficult to appreciate fully ex- 

act opportunities offered and in- 
telligently govern appropriation ex- 
penditures. In our particular busi- 
ness we cannot work on assumption, 
for advertising money poorly spent 
will eat a big portion of net profits in 
a very short time. We must do every- 
thing possible to base our decisions on 
proven fact. 

Most advertisers are now using cou- 
pon or keyed ads. This step was 
found necessary to analyze results from 
money spent—competition is so preva- 
lent there must be some check to guide 
future action. Even large institutional 
advertisers now coupon or key copy 
when it carries good will testimonials. 

Each of our advertisements carry a 
department number. Magazine num- 
bers range from 1 to 1,000; newspa- 
pets, from 1,000 to 2,000. We use 
approximately 150 magazines and an 
equal number of newspapers. Thus 
our need for control can be appreci- 
ated. 

As the inquiry comes into the office, 
it is pons and the source number 
circled in dark crayon if it appears on 
the letterhead. If not, it is copied 
from the envelope in large letters so 
it will be most visible. In only ap- 
proximately 3 per cent of cases do our 
original inquiries come without source 
number. These are recorded as 
“unk” and carried on an individual 
record. 

After all inquiries from each mail 
delivery have been opened and placed 
in one stack, they are posted to a sheet 
of paper twelve by nineteen inches in 
size. The posting clerk merely writes 
key numbers and draws after them a 
line for each inquiry received. After 
four lines have been drawn, a fifth 
's crossed through the entire four to 
facilitate ease in counting. Key num- 
bets are kept in as close numerical or- 
det as possible to speed posting opera- 
tions. This procedure continues 


through our five mail deliveries. Then, 
posting is made on record cards filed 
alphabetically by key number. Before 
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A master card for each medium and a recap card form the simple 
machinery through which Addometer maintains a complete control 
over a schedule of inquiry advertising. 


going into this procedure, it will be 
necessary to explain how these cards 
find their way into our files. 

As is common procedure, we receive 
estimates from our advertising agency 
on all copy to be placed. These esti- 
mates, when signed and returned, 
prompt the delivery of schedule sheets 
showing exact lineage to be run, line 
rate, position requested, and date of 
release. Each publication is given a 
master “recap” card. This carries six 
large squares upon which six months 
activity of six ‘ads’ may be recorded. 
Because of this grouping, there is a 
most valuable analysis available. 

Posting on this form gives key num- 
ber, publication name, space and cost. 
Cost is figured by a girl who multi- 
plies the number of lines. by the line 
rate as given on the schedule. The 
card is then visibly filed in numeric 
order directly above the master work 
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card, in the reverse side of the preced- 
ing card holder where the latter men- 
tioned form appears. Each of our 
used magazines has a master key num- 
ber. Take as an example True Story, 
with the number 61. We initially ran 
department 61, then 61a, b, c, etc. 
Later, because of need for further key- 
ings, we started True Story with a sub- 
keying, 350. Card 61 is already filed 
directly below form. Thus, 350 is 
placed in numeric order, 61 being 
written at its top to facilitate quick 
reference and immediate transfer of 
monthly recap figures. 

Our visible filing permits ‘‘signal”’ 
control. When each work card is 
placed in the file it carries two “‘sig- 
nals” over the “Cost” block. The 
color red indicated an outstanding bill 
and green, that a checking copy of the 
actual ad as it appeared has not been 
delivered. 
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The day the first inquiry is received 
from source 350, a circle is placed 
around the representative date number 
on the card’s visible margin. This is 
done so that we may make a monthly 
recap, by an actual thirty-day period. 
Each day, the girl having charge of 
our advertising file goes down the 
visible margins of cards observing only 
the number indicative of the day. 
When she comes upon a card circled, 
she knows there must be a recap. 
Totals are already accumulated, and it 
is only necessary that they be trans- 
ferred to the master recap card. If 
this is not directly above the work card, 
a written number tells where it is. 

After the initial inquiry, others are 
received and posted by date, their 
totals being accumulated. Because of 
our immediate acknowledgment plan, 
orders usually start within a five-day 
period. The recording of these is an 
interesting process. 


Posting Orders 


Our keyed correspondence, enve- 
lopes, etc., explained in my article in 
SALES MANAGEMENT, June 1, 1929, 
permit properly noted orders to go to 
our shipping department. These are 
typed on C.O.D. and insured forms 
carrying duplicates for our permanent 
checking records. Source numbers 
are written after the “Dept.” cap- 
tion, then follows the number of ma- 
chines to be shipped. Original labels 
are pasted on packages. Duplicate 
copies of shipping records go to the 
post office where they are stamped, in- 
dicating receipt of packages, then one 
is returned to our office. This immedi- 
ately goes to the advertising depart- 
ment where every key number is cred- 


ited with business it has developed. 


The working card divides quantity or- 
ders into the various classifications 
such as 5, 10 and so on. Keys for 
our special offer follow next. The 
girl in charge of posting order infor- 
mation records orders by key numbers 
in the same way as inquiries. Totals 
of order classifications are likewise ac- 
cumulated and permit immediate analy- 
sis of actual business without. going 
over a number of figures by the “hunt 
and hope” method. 

Repeat business is likewise recorded. 
On shipping labels and post office re- 
ceipts, this is credited by the letter “Z”’ 
after the department number. The 
posting clerk places “Z’’ on cards un- 
der the quantity captions. We know 
at all times the actual amount of re- 
peat business as compared with new 
business. 

The next feature of importance is 
checking advertising bills and run ads. 
Each card carries two ‘‘signals’’ which 
now play their part. When we receive 


bills they are first given to the adver- 
tising file clerk who checks back 
amounts with actual cost as posted on 
our cards. Often there is a variation 
because of improper lineage informa- 
tion or figuring. Checks are mailed 
as soon as bills are O.K’d, duplicate 
vouchers being returned to the adver- 
tising file to effect the removal of red 
“signals.’” We know, at all times, our 
exact outstanding advertising bills. 
Checking copies usually arrive daily. 
If key number and space corresponds 
with our order, green “‘signals’’ are re- 
moved. If not, we immediately ask 
our agency for an adjustment. 

A proper crediting of refunds 
makes our advertising record abso- 
lutely accurate. Each week our refund 
section issues a report on machines re- 
turned. This is likewise given nu- 
merically by key number and shows 
the quantity of machines returned. 
Refunds are posted in red ink under 
the “Today” column and deducted 
from the cumulative column. 

Every newspaper and magazine used 
has a schedule card at our agency. As 
closing dates approach, cards come to 
our office for checking. This proced- 
ure is simple. First, we make com- 
parison of inquiry cost, by looking at 
the cumulative total of inquiries and 
dividing that figure into the advertis- 
ing cost as it appears on our card. 
With a set inquiry cost which must 
usually be received, the first analysis 
generally speaks for itself. However, 
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during certain months of the year, in- 
quiry costs increase or decrease. If 
we find a publication has paid over 
a period of time and then goes into a 
stage of depression—as can be no- 
ticed from our recap card which gives 
month-by-month figures—we are in a 
position to judge what can be expected 
the ensuing month. Last year’s fig- 
ures are also available to answer such 
questions. 

Next, we have a set procedure of 
figuring actual profit received from 
each type of order. Totals are com- 
pared with actual cost. Schedules are 
then checked ‘‘repeat’”’ or ‘‘cancel.” 

When new magazines are consid- 
ered, their type is compared with 
others of the same classification. 
Should some seem practical for our 
use, they are tried. We do not start 
out blindly, for, by comparison, copy 
which should be successful, proven in 
other magazines, is tried. Should this 
not pull results in proportion to those 
we can logically expect the initial test 
is sufficient to govern our future de- 
cisions, which can be made in half 
the time previously required. 

The principle which makes our ad- 
vertising control so accessible is, pri- 
marily, the recap. I am confident that 
with an accumulation of information 
similar to ours, few difficulties will en- 
sue, and there will be no need except 
in the irregular for the blind actions 
resulting in loss through misdirected 
advertising. 
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Novel Attractor for Outdoor Sign 


HE psychological twist which 
makes passersby watch the sign 
painter at his work has been 
capitalized by the Seattle office 
of the W. P. Fuller Company in a 
recently completed outdoor poster 
with such success that it will be dupli- 
cated in other parts of the country, 
according to C. B. Van Houten, ad- 
vertising. manager. 

On a small platform before the sign- 
board stands a figure dressed as a 
painter. With paint brush in hand, 
the arm swings: to and fro, leaving 
behind it a swath of color. 


Each swing of the brush leaves be- 
hind it an arc of red, white or blue. 
The arm is operated by a small hidden 
electric motor and a weight around the 
left wrist aids in balancing the figure. 
The “‘strokes” of paint he applies are 
colored lights behind an arc of frosted 
glass. These lights are synchronized 
perfectly with the arm movement. The 
flasher mechanism of the _ lights 
operates on the left to right stroke 
of the brush, holds the color through 
the return from right to left and paints 
another color at the next swing of 
the arm. 
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STOP 


where the red 


An editorial by 
W. C. Dunlap, Vice-President 
in charge of sales 
The American Multigraph 
Sales Co. 


"WH sauce price volume?” sales 
managers are asking these days. 


shoul 


order to start profits climbing to new 
all-time peaks; but—it has chalked 
up some interesting victories to its 
credit. Its disciples may perhaps be 
pardoned an occasional burst of en- 
thusiasm in view of certain results 
which have followed its adoption... 
such results, for instance, as enlarged 
net income, better earnings for sales- 
men, better collections, improved 
morale all around. 


“What price volume when we have to Do Selective selling as we have applied 
go into the red-ink markets to get it?” You Know it has involved two important steps: 

Sales effort and sales expense are Your (1) Careful market analysis to deter- 
justified when they bring back dollar Market? mine what groups of customers are 


for dollars PLUS A BONUS OF 
PROFIT BEYOND THE EXPENDI- 
TURE. And ‘they are not justified if they 
don’t. Markets that can’t repay their cultiva- 
tion cost are plunderers instead of producers. 
They should be tagged with a red “stop” signal 
in the sales promotion program. Successful 
selling today is selective selling. 

Selective control of sales, of course, is no 
magic formula. It is no rule of thumb procedure 
which has but to be announced as a policy in 


best fitted to absorb our product with 

profit to themselves and to us; (2) The 
development of Multigraph equipment which 
has made it easy and economical to control our 
sales effort selectively. 

I shall be glad to discuss with you our 
application of selective selling methods if 
you wish to examine this policy in greater 
detail. 

Address W. C. Dunlap, 1832 East 40th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


rhevismce MULTIGRAPH 


for today’s new selling conditions 


Straight Salaries 
and Sleepy Salesmen 


BY GORDON PRENTICE 


President, Sunset Electrical Company, Seattle, Washington 


ANY sales managers find 
fault with the flat salary 
basis of compensation, for 


the reason that human nature, 
as a tule, requires a more potent 
stimulant to maximum effort. This is 
true, im a measure, but though we 
have used the flat salary for salesmen 
for many years, our plan of sales con- 
trol involves other features that tend 
to overcome this inherent weakness. 

The recognized advantages of the 
flat salary are that salesmen paid in 
this manner are not compelled to live 
on a feast-and-famine basis. Their 
annual salary is divided evenly over 
a twelve-month period, regardless of 
the inevitable ups and downs of the 
seasons. The sales manager is con- 
cerned with a series of fruitless calls 
of his men, but conditions beyond 
their control may make them in- 
evitable. It’s not the unpreventable 
loss of business that hurts the most, 
but it is the loss of business that is 
there, which the salesman fails to 
secure because of worry about previ- 
ous fruitless calls. 

Our plan aims to relieve the worry 
about expected orders that don’t ma- 
terialize, so that the salesman’s mental 
attitude need not be impaired when 
he reaches the dealer who can give 
him some business with the proper 
sales effort. On the whole, the flat 
salary makes them mote contented and 
happy with the assurance of regular 
income. ‘That's the salesman’s angle, 
which, of course, is reflected in sales 
—the important aspect to the sales 
desk. 

The commission salesman is some- 
times loath to follow instructions 
from the sales manager; he regards 
collections as the sole responsibility of 
the credit department; he dislikes the 
idea of calling on small prospects and 
building for the future by doing 
necessary missionary work. Promot- 
ing the firm’s advertising program, 
encouraging the customer to use the 
prepared direct-mail campaigns, and 
other dealer helps, is a difficult matter 
to accomplish with salesmen on the 


commission basis. The weekly com- 
mission check is the ultimate aim, and 
all other considerations must play sec- 
ond fiddle. This is a natural result, 
for most of us live from day to day. 

On the other hand, the salesman on 
a flat salary will do these things gladly 
for he realizes that he is paid to fol- 
low instructions, and his responsibility 
to the house rests largely on this fac- 
tor. He will even help the collection 
department with its work, and cer- 
tainly he will not be averse to giving 
consideration to the credit aspect of 
every sale. The commission salesman 
is tempted to push sales at the expense 
of collections and “let the credit man- 
ager worry about getting the money.” 
But he generally gets the volume, and 


kind of a contest that may have lasting 
benefit we try to follow some time- 
proven fundamentals. The sporting 
instinct of salesmen always reacts to 
the game contest—airplane flight, foot- 
ball or baseball game, but for varia- 
tions we sometimes use the contest 
without trimmings whatever, merely 
prizes offered with dollars and cents 
as the only score. 

In a recent contest over a four- 
month period we offered four prizes 
totaling $2,600, four prizes for each 
month’s result. This was conducted 
in the radio department with eight 
men in the field. I might explain 
that the men in our automotive elec- 
trical division, distributing such major 
lines as Bosch, Northeast, Delco-Remy 
and others, do not sell our Atwater 
Kent line. With the latter we cover 
Washington with a separate sales or- 
ganization. As stated, this particular 
contest referred to was in the radio 
division. Besides resulting in a 150 
per cent increase in volume during this 
four-month period, the contest served 
a more permanent purpose. A veteran 
salesman who had once been a selling 
ace in our organization showed up as 
low man in each of the four months’ 
tabulations. Obviously, he had grown 
stale and gotten into a rut. It’s easy 
to fire such a salesman, but often that 
is not the best policy. Usually a shock 


The experience of the Sunset Electrical Company 
shows that even a straight salary plan need not neces- 
sarily lack the incentive that develops the latent 
ability of salesmen. How they make sales contests 
solve part of their compensation problem is ex- 
plained here by the chief executive of the company. 


that’s why many sales managers prefer 
to worry about the disadvantages and 
try to overcome them as best they may. 

But is it possible to get maximum 
sales volume without the disadvantages 
and grief of commission salesmen? 
We find that it is, with the proper 
supplementary factors. Besides paying 
a flat salary, we also furnish our men 
with automobiles and pay all expenses. 
We now have eighteen men operating 
through Washington and Oregon, and 
selling cost is not out of line with 
volume of sales. 

We have found the best substitute 
for the incentive of commissions is 
the selling contest. These are many 
and varied, depending on the imme- 
diate problem with which the sales 
desk is faced. Variety is the spice 
of the contests. To secure the right 
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of some kind will stir him out of his 
apathy. Releasing him from the pay- 
roll will usually furnish this shock, 
but the competitor who hires him will 
profit. Instead of turning him over 
to a competitor, we relieved him of 
the radio line, transferred him to the 
automotive line in a less lucrative 
position in a less desirable territory. 
This was a salutary object lesson to 
other salesmen, and it had the expect- 
ed effect of putting the deposed man 
on his toes. He is now hitting his old 
stride and will soon be at the top 
again with his old line. On the other 
hand, this particular contest developed 
some mediocre men into star pfo- 
ducers. The man who replaced the 
transferred veteran was selected be- 
cause of his showing in the contest, 
and he soon brought his new territory 
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This CHart helps 


your printer save your money 


printed pieces by guesswork. 

You’re almost certain to hit on 

uneconomical dimensions. And that 

means extra work for your printer 
. and extra cost to you. 


[= expensive to specify sizes of 


For instance, here are just a few 
of the operations that an odd-sized 
mailing piece entails: First, your 
printer has a complicated estimate 
to figure out. Then he must shop 
all over town to find some special- 
sized paper sheets that won’t waste 
too much in the cut. 

Usually they’re not to be had. He 
orders them to be made at the mill. 
He orders special-sized envelopes 
(which may not fit your mailing 
machines). When everything is 
finally delivered, there must be 
special instructions and handling all 
through his plant. 

All this is unavoidable overhead. 
But it all costs money. Your printer 
has to add it on his bill. And it all 
began right at your desk when you 
specified that odd size. 

Yet it’s easy enough to 
cut out this extra expense 
Here’s a simple way to 
do it. 


Wars 


ee 


farten + Baokter Envelope No 10 


THESE 10 Size Kg. 10-944 « 1258-0 W 


Trimmed Sizes 


SIZE DYNO, 9—4'; x 1100 fe Warren's Booklet Envelope No 9 


Printed Pieces 
CUT WITHOUT WASTE 


FROM 


4 paper sheet sizes in stock 


SIZE DQNo. 8-724 x 1064 —wo fit Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 8 


size No. 7-469" 


1w fit Warren's Booklet Envelope Na. 7 


size No. 63! 


231-2 fs Warren's Booklet Envelope No. 6 


SIZE NNO. 5. ~5:, x 754-0 ft Warren's Booklet Envelope Na § 


SHE No. 449% 


Me soft 
{Warren's Booklet Envelope No. $ 
i 


SIZE No. 1-35 x6". ~w fa Worten’s Booklet Envelope No.1 
i 
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The S. D. Warren Com- Pri inting Papers 


Ss. D. WARREN COMPANY, 


pany has just prepared a chart of 
actual sizes for mailing pieces. 

These sizes are right. They cut 
economically from standard sheets. 
They fit standard envelopes . . . that 
are specially designed for use on 
And the chart 
gives plenty of sizes to meet all your 
requirements. 

The Warren Chart is a handy size 
—only 11” x 17”. You can keep it 
spread out right under the glass on 
your desk . . . ready to refer to 
when you plan a mailing piece. 

How does it save money? 


mailing machines. 


This way. Standard paper 
sheets and envelopes are 
always waiting for your 


printer at the warehouse. 


101 Milk Street, 


The sheets will fit his presses ex- 
actly. He spends no time and money 
on special paper . . . special envelopes 

. special operations. 

And he does a better job for you. 
He can devote his thought, his time 
and all his skill to giving your mail- 
ing piece that touch of individuality 
you vainly strive to get with irregu- 
lar size. It’s the printing, not the 
shape, that makes a booklet dis- 
tinctive. 

Your printer can supply you with 
one of the Warren Charts. Keep 
it handy and use it. ‘You'll be 
helping him to save YOUR money 
if you do. 

If he has none on hand, write 
direct to us. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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up to the volume we expected there. 

A contest of this kind is based on 
quotas. An important factor is the 
establishment of reasonable quotas, 
which can be attained without too 
great difficulty, so that competitive 
incentive will not be destroyed. In 
this particular contest 90 per cent of 
the men made their quota. A fair 
quota system is really the backbone 
of a good contest. Each man is given 
a gross quota for his territory, based 
on previous volume plus a reasonable 
increase. Adjustments according to 
franchise requirements are usually 
made when the gross quota is split 
into quotas for each county or each 
city. For instance, quota for the 
weaker territories may not come up 
to franchise demands, while quotas in 
the stronger territories exceed the 
franchise expectancy. 


Quota on Each Line 


But more important, each major line 
is given a quota based on the average 
volume, so that no salesman can neg- 
lect any one line through force of 
habit or otherwise. Sometimes a sales- 
man takes a personal fancy to one 
of his lines, while others are neglected 
for no reason at all. With our sales 
control system this neglect is easily 
detected. If one salesman does not 
sell the number of USL batteries, for 
instance, as does another salesman in 
similar territory, it’s a signal for check- 
ing up. This information is contained 
on a large sheet of paper on the sales 
manager's desk. At the top are listed 
the major lines handled, each having 
a double column below it. In the 
first part and opposite each salesman’s 
name is the quota for the month (or 
contest period) and in the second the 
actual sales. 

This record shows at a glance what 
every salesman is doing with every 
line. Monthly bulletins to salesmen 
give these results, with emphasis on 
lines that may be dragging. This 
gives a balanced sales program, with 
every line moving regularly in accord- 
ance with market possibilities. 

If a line does not respond to the 
emphasis from the sales manager, we 
often place a “‘p. m.” on it and offer 
a special commission of 5 or 10 per 
cent. At other times a special com- 
mission is offered on an item that is 
going well to get even better sales 
momentum. Salesmen always like to 
push a winner, and this natural desire 
is capitalized. The stimulation of suc- 
cess is even more valuable than the 
increase in volume, for it is reflected 
in all lines that the salesmen handle. 

Sometimes quotas are based on 
minimum sales and sometimes on 
maximum obtainable in a given ter- 


ritory. This is done to keep salesmen 
guessing and on their toes at all times. 
If a salesman does not make his quota 
for a city, a county, for the entire 
territory, or for a single item, it shows 
his weak points and helps the sales 
manager give what assistance he can 
where it is needed most. 

When a salesman consistently falls 
short of his territorial quota it usually 
is a case of going stale. Remedial 
steps must be taken, such as explained 
previously in this article. If a county 
or city is low, we usually find that 
the salesman is skimming the cream 
and neglecting a poor locality in 
which dealers need missionary work in 
the form of merchandising assistance, 
or more intensive advertising. Some- 
times it takes more salesmanship to 
convince a dealer to use more adver- 
tising than to sell merchandise. But 
if goods are not moved off the dealer's 
shelf, he is a poor prospect for vol- 
ume purchases. 

Checking up on quotas by territorial 
units and by lines enables the salesman 
to recognize fully the weak spots, and 
we can insist that he concentrate his 
effort where it is most needed. To 
the salesman working on a commis- 
sion a quota system is often an idle 
gesture, for he is prone to choose the 
path of least resistance, where business 
comes with the least effort. 


Contest Length Important 


We find that the time element is 
one of the most important aspects of 
a contest. To be a success the contest 
must be maintained at fever heat dur- 
ing its entire course. If care is not 


- taken, the long-period contest is a 


flop; it peters out before the end. This 
is especially true if the game element 
is involved, such as an airplane race, 
for the idea of competition loses its 
novelty and the men who begin to 
lag behind in the last few weeks lose 
all enthusiasm. From four to six 
weeks is usually the ideal length of 
a snappy contest and sometimes a 
week is still better, if contests are used 
at regular intervals. 

It will be noted that the contest 
previously mentioned continued over 
a four-month period. That is usually 
too long, but we took precautions that 
avoided the tag-end slump. Our pur- 
pose in this rather extended contest 
was to give each man a chance to 
extend himself. We expected to make 
some changes in the selling personnel 
but wanted to be very sure we were 
doing the right thing. We took three 
definite precautions to prevent a slump 
in enthusiasm. First, we divided the 
contest into monthly periods with 
monthly prizes, the grand prize going 
to the high man at the end of four 


months. This virtually made a series 
of four monthly contests. If a man 
lagged behind during any one month, 
he still had a chance at one of the 
monthly prizes to follow. It is sig- 
nificant that no one man won the 
monthly prize more than once; the 
weakest man at the start finished in 
first place, while all territories were 
running a neck-and-neck race at the 
conclusion. In the second place, the 
grand prize at the end of the contest 
period stimulated interest to the very 
end and made the monthly competi- 
tions really a part of the whole. 

Most important, however, in main- 
taining interest over this comparatively 
long period was the fact that we in- 
cluded the two peak months of the 
year. We were careful to arrange the 
time so that the peak season came in 
the middle of the contest. The men 
expected a big volume during these 
two months and this expectancy en- 
couraged them to put forth greater 
effort in the month preceding, and the 
natural enthusiasm that accompanies 
peak seasons was carried on into the 
following month, so that instead of 
having two big months at that season 
we extended it to four peak months. 
In other words, this contest was de- 
signed to make a good season better, 
and hence it was practical to extend 
it over a comparatively long period of 
time, as contests go. 

The danger of the contest is the 
slump that is prone to follow. In 
the heat of competition the salesman 
might be tempted to oversell. We 
watch this factor very closely and con- 
stantly warn our men not to overload 
or otherwise artificially stimulate vol- 
ume. The contest must be planned 
with this factor in mind. 


Careful Check on Expenses 


Though we pay traveling expenses, 
a careful check is kept to insure 
economical travel. Expenses are listed 
daily on regular sales report blanks. 
Totals are brought forward from day 
to day for one week, so that salesmen 
can balance sales with expense. Hav- 
ing both expense accounts and sales 
reports on one sheet facilitates record- 
keeping in the office as well. 

This sheet is eight by eleven inches 
and is punched to fit into a looseleaf 
binder. At the top is noted the date 
and the salesman’s name. The various 
columns are labeled from left to right: 
towns visited, dealers called on, sales, 
quantity, items, amount, remarks. At 
the extreme right is the expense fe- 
port, with the items listed in the right 
side of the column: week's total to 
date forwarded, breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner, hotel, railroad fare to, long dis- 
(Continued on page 505) 
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He’s only a cub... 


but the salesmanager himself 


couldn't have 


got more attention 


* 


No one could have presented the 
line with words in the vivid, 
compelling fashion of the movie 


MONTH ago, this youngster 
was just a cub. Still somewhat 
hesitant in manner. Still not quite sure 
of his approach. Still fumbling for the 
right words in presenting the line. And 
his inability to get and hold his pros- 
pect’s complete attention robbed him 
of that confidence and self-assurance 
so necessary if sales are to be closed. 
Today, instead of stumbling through 
the usual introductory remarks, he 
simply starts his newly provided movie 
projector. The moment the first image 
flashes on the screen each prospect’s 
undivided attention is assured. 

Woven into the movie presentation 
is the salesmanship of the salesman- 
ager. The tricks of showmanship, the 
finesse in covering delicate questions, 
the right attitude toward competitors’ 
claims—these, the products of years 
of thought and experience, are all in- 
gredients of this compelling film. The 
fascinating pictures vividly impress up- 
on the prospect’s mind each and every 
merit of the line. 

That's the opportunity Ciné-Selling 
offers any salesmanager. He can secure for 
his men an audience that is responsive to 
his line’s every advantage. 


To Sales Executives: 
Skilled Specialists Produce Picture 
Stories of Any Product 


Experienced producers (names on re- 
quest) now specialize in making films for 
Cine-Selling. They transform your data 
into an interesting and convincing film. 
Then, with the Business Kodascope, 
your salesman carries the film presenta- 
tion right to the prospect’s desk. 
This ingenious projector shows 
brilliantly clear pictures on its built-in 
screen. Your man pulls down no shades 
and moves no furniture. He’s ready 
one minute after entering the office. 


The Eastman BUSINESS KODASCOPE 


Business Kodascope is for 16 mm. 
films (usually reduced from 35 mm. 
originals) and shows a bright, clear 
picture to one person or to a group. 
Embodies every feature that the sales- 
man wants. Yet the price is but $90. 
Let us send you complete details 
about this latest device and what mo- 
tion pictures can do for your sales. 
Mail the coupon today. 

SEND COUPON FOR FACTS 
ABOUT CINE-SELLING 

If you have— 

A merchandising program to present; 

A service to offer; 

A product that can’t be demonstrated 
in an office; 

A mechanism with hidden merits; 

A statistical story; 

Distributors to instruct; 

Or anything to sell which requires an 
explanation as to its appearance, 
construction or use. 


EasTMAN Kopak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Please send me **The Way to Greater Profits— 
Ciné-Selling”’ 


Name 


Title 


Firm 


Address 


S.M. Sept. 14 
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Austin Plans 200,000 
Production in 1930; 


Names Newell-Emmett 


Backed by an advertising campaign in 
all major media, which is expected to 
cost more than $3,000,000 the Amer- 
ican Austin Car Company, Inc., will 
start production about January 1 of 
500 cars a day, or nearly 200,000 dur- 
ing next year. 

The advertising will be directed by 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York 
agency. Ames & Norr, New York, 
are in charge of publicity. 

The cars, to retail between $400 and 
$500, will be sold through the com- 
pany’s own dealer organization. 
Although the same engine, the low 
operating cost of which has been a 
factor in building up Austin in the 
British Isles to a position comparable 
with Ford in this country, will be used 
here, explained A. J. Brandt, who has 
been elected president of the new com- 
pany, the bodies of the cars will be 
of American design. The American 
Austin car will be manufactured en- 
tirely in this country under license 
from the Austin Motor Company of 
England. At present the company, 
which recently acquired a plant at But- 
ler, Pennsylvania, plans to produce 
sedan and coupe passenger cars and a 
quarter-ton delivery truck. 

Samuel H. Vallance of the New York 
banking and brokerage office of Bulk- 
ley, Vallance & Company, which has 
had charge of the financial organiza- 
tion of the new Austin company, will 
be vice-president, and T. P. White, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Other directors are Sir Herbert Austin, 
president of the Austin Motor Com- 
pany of Birmingham, England; Elias 
Ritts of the Butler County National 
Bank of Butler, Pennsylvania; H. S. 
Edwards, broker and banker of Pitts- 
burgh; James P. Rohrbach, New York 
banker; A. S. White, New York 
banker, and Frank Bulkley of Bulkley, 
Vallance & Company. 

The company’s wholesale volume for 
the first year of its operation will prob- 
ably be between $60,000,000 and 
$75,000,000. Although definite ad- 
vertising figures are not yet available, 
to secure this volume of business for 
an automobile as yet virtually unknown 
in this country—and to overcome the 
American prejudice against extremely 
small cars, to which even Ford and 
Chevrolet have had to bow, the Austin 
company, in the first year of its Amer- 
ican operations, will probably have to 
spend in advertising at least 4 or 5 
per cent of its total anticipated whole- 
sale volume, or between $3,000,000 
and $4,000,000. 


Howard C. Dunn 


Cycle Trades Plan 
$175,000 Campaign 


The Cycle Trades of America, at the 
annual convention at Atlantic City last 
week, decided to spend $175,000 in 
national magazines, between September 
21 and October 21, to promote the 
sport of bicycle riding. 

This campaign will be supplemented 
by a dealer program in local news- 
papers, which is expected to bring the 
total expenditure for that period up to 
$500,000. 

The campaign was sponsored at the 
convention by M. H. Tisne of Brook- 
lyn, president of the association. 


United Drug Company 
Extends Promotion 


A number of additional magazines 
will be used next year in a campaign 
for the United Drug Company, Bos- 
ton, to be directed by Street & Finney, 
Inc., of New York. 

The campaign will be devoted pri- 
marily to specific products, with some 
institutional copy. 


Boyd Incorporates 


The Boyd Company, Los Angeles advertis- 
ing agency, has incorporated under the 
name of the Boyd Company, Inc. Officers 
are John R. Boyd, president; Merle A. 
Strange vice-president; Louis Liets, art 
director; and Lillian MclInally, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Dunn Heads Domestic 
Commerce Division; 


Outlines Activities 


Howard C. Dunn, of Nevada, Ohio, 
who has been head of the domestic 
survey section of the Domestic Com. 
merce Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, at Washington, 
has been appointed chief of the 
Domestic Commerce Division to suc- 
ceed Gorton James, of Brookline, 
Massachusetts, now an editor of the 
Business Week, a new McGraw-Hill 
publication. 

Mr. Dunn has held several important 
advertising and _ sales  positions— 
among them sales manager, central 
district of the Ward Motor Vehicle 
Company, Mount Vernon, New York; 
eastern sales manager, Carbic Manu- 
facturing Company, of Duluth; and, 
previously, vice-president and adver- 
tising manager of the Interstate Traf- 
fic School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Among projects of the division which 
Mr. Dunn will direct are distribution 
cost studies in the dry goods, electrical, 
stationery and paint and _ varnish 
trades; a nation-wide retail credit sur- 
vey; national commercial surveys; the 
preparation of a market data hand- 
book for the entire United States; 
studies of the causes of bankruptcies 
in various lines of trade; the grocery 
survey of Louisville, and related mar- 
keting problems. 

One of the major undertakings of the 
Domestic Commerce Division is con- 
cerned with a series of nine regional 
market surveys aiming at an inter- 
pretation of the commercial structure 
of the United States. | Each survey 
report will discuss the influence of 
consumer differences upon trade in 
various parts of the area. Commodity 
movements and the machinery of dis- 
tribution are treated; wholesale and 
retail marketing areas are indicated; 
merchandising and credit trends, fac- 
tors involving advertising appeal, store 
and plant location, nature of outlets, 
merchandising methods, buying habits, 
commodity preferences, and a number 
of other factors are considered. The 
“Commercial Survey of the Southeast” 
is the first survey to be completed. 
Similar surveys in New England, the 
Pacific Southwest and the Midwest are 
now in progress. 


Apples for Anzacs 


For the first time, Pacific Coast apples will 
be shipped direct to New Zealand. Re- 
cently installed refrigerator equipment on 
three of the steamers of the Oceanic & 
Oriental Navigation Company (O. & 0.); 
will enable Puget Sound apple shippers t 
forward apples from Seattle. 
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San Francisco 


CALL and BULLETIN 


how 


COMBINED 


Founded respectively in 1856 and 1855, The Call and The 
Bulletin are San Francisco’s oldest newspapers. For 
nearly 75 years they have served the citizens faithfully 
and well. 


Now they are consolidated, giving San Francisco one 
outstanding evening newspaper, dominant in circulation 
and prestige ... dedicated to an enlarged career of con- 
structive public service. 


To advertisers this consolidation is significant. THE 
CALL-BULLETIN has by far the largest circulation 


ever achieved by any evening newspaper in Northern 


California! 


MAXIMUM COVERAGE 
INCREASED EFFECTIVENESS 


GREATER and QUICKER RESULTS at 
LOWER COST 


Concentrate your sales messages in THE CALL-BULLETIN 
—key to one of America’s richest, most responsive markets. For 
full particulars, see nearest representative named below. 


San Francisco’s Leading Evening Newspaper 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DETROIT 


Herbert W. Moloney John H. Lederer Karl J. Shull John H. Lederer 
342 Madison Avenue 326 West Madison Street Transportation Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 
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McKesson Will Handle 
Exclusive Marketing 
of New Shaeffer Ink 


Safety Skrip, a new writing fluid for 
travelers, manufactured by W. A. 
Shaeffer Pen Company, at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, will be distributed 
exclusively by McKesson & Robbins 
Company. Other Shaeffer products 
will be handled independently as be- 
fore. 

Safety Skrip is being sold in a sealed 
non-breakable container made of hard 
rubber with a soft rubber plug, vul- 
canized to the inside of the screw cap, 
which prevents leakage, it is said, even 
when the bottle is placed upside down 
for a long period. The package is 
semi-permanent—costing, originally, 
fifty cents, and may be renewed with 
fluid at a cost of twenty-five cents for 
three refills. 

McKesson & Robbins, whose 300 
traveling salesmen now serve 15,000 
independent stores who are members 
of the McKesson Plan and 20,000 
other independent retail druggists, re- 
cently inaugurated an advertising cam- 
paign in newspapers, window displays, 
radio and other media, to promote co- 
operatively the products of fifty na- 
tional manufacturers. A_ series of 
twenty-six full-page advertisements is 
appearing in newspapers in twenty-five 
cities. 

Some of the incidental services ren- 
dered by McKesson & Robbins are a 
merchandising course for retail drug 
clerks, a magazine for druggists, 
Selling and Service, and a thirty-six- 
page magazine, Physicians’ Times, to 
be sent five times yearly to 200,000 
physicians and dentists. 


Gallison Joins Reading 
in Sales Capacity 


Louis Gallison, until recently sales 
manager of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., 
has become assistant to A. J. Maloney, 
president of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Company, Phila- 
delphia. 

He will be in immediate charge of a 
special promotion program. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Company, 
one of the sponsors of the Anthracite 
Coal Operators cooperative advertising 
program, has been engaged during the 
past two years in an aggressive news- 
paper advertising campaign of its own 
through the Buchen Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Among the marketing innovations 
adopted by the company this year was 
an arrangement to sell coal on the in- 
stalment plan. 


Gorton James 


Business Week Launched; 
Jordan, James on Staff 


The Business Week, supplanting the 
monthly Magazine of Business, made 
its debut this week, with Marc A. 
Rose, formerly with the Hearst pub- 
lications, as managing editor; Gorton 
James, until recently chief of the 
domestic commerce division of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, editor for marketing and dis- 
tribution; and Virgil Jordan, who has 
been editor of publications and chief 
economist of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, as economist. 

Jay E. Mason, a member of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill organization for fifteen 
years, formerly sales manager for the 
Magazine of Business, has a similar 
position with the Business Week, 
Dwight Mills will be Eastern and R. 
L. Feldon Western advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Mills held the same posi- 
tion with the Magazine of Business; 
Mr. Feldon recently has been market 
ing counsel for the McGraw-Hill 
company, central district, at Cleve- 
land. 


Smith and Stearns Form 
Marketing Company 


Harold D. Smith and Al C. Stearns, 
Jrt., have formed the Smith-Stearns 
Enterprises, Los Angeles, to market 
Stop-Run, a new liquid which stops 
runs in stockings; the Bulldog 
Coupler, a patented coupling device 
for trucks and trailers, and other prod- 
ucts. Advertising will be handled by 
Lord & Thomas and Logan. 


Direct Mail Men Tell 


Cleveland Program; 
Invite 100,000 


More than 100,000 invitations have 
been sent by Tim Thrift, president of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Associa- 
tion, to business executives throughout 
the country, inviting their attendance 
at the fourth annual meeting of the 
association at Cleveland, October 9-11. 
Speakers at the convention will include 
Curtis W. Van de Mark, president and 
general manager of the Health-O 
Quality Products Company, Cincinnati, 
who will tell “How to Develop a Big 
Business Quickly by the Use of Direct 
Mail’; P. J. Kelly, advertising man- 
ager of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, “Direct Mail as Retail Ac- 
tion Advertising” ; Holt Hollinger, ad- 
vertising manager of Leonard Refrig- 
erator Company, “Successful Coopera- 
tive Direct Mail in a New Field’; 
Franklin L. Miller of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, “Advertising and 
Selling” ; Kenneth Collins, R. H. Macy 
& Company; A. W. Rucker, Eddy- 
Rucker Company of Cambridge, 
“Direct Mail Failures and How to 
Avoid Them”; Andrew C. Hay, Cana- 
dian sales manager, Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc., ‘The Missing Link in Business” ; 
J. Jay Fuller, Fuller Advertising, Inc., 
of Buffalo, “Direct Mail as an Acces- 
sory to New Tools of Advertising” ; 
John S. Roney of Time magazine, New 
York; Samuel J. Cohen, The Hub, 
Baltimore; Jules J. Paglin, Sam 
Bonart, Inc., New Orleans, “Selling 
the Old Timers and How”; A. W. 
Lewin, Laskey Printers, Newark, ‘The 
Medium Size Printer Builds an Adver- 
tising Service Department’; Louis 
Flader, American Photo Engravers As- 
sociation, Chicago; William A. Kitt- 
redge, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, “Why Fine Typog- 
raphy Increases the Sales Force of 
Direct Advertising’; Rollin C. Ayres, 
Zellerbach Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, “How West Coast Advertisers: 
Make Direct Mail Pay’; Walter J. 
Daily, General Electric Refrigeration 
Division, “How Direct Mail Was Used 
in Merchandising the General Electric 
Refrigerator” ; and Stanley L. Krebs of 
New York, “Putting the Pull in Ads.” 
The general sessions will be presided 
over by Mr. Thrift, Harry B. Kurt- 
land of Toledo, Sam E. Conybeare, 
Armsttong Cork Company, Ernest S. 
Jaros, F. & R. Lazarus & Company, 
Columbus, and George W. Ward, D. 
L. Ward Company, Philadelphia. 

An advertising exposition will be held 
at the Cleveland auditorium at the 
time of the convention. 
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FRANK B. Amos, director of the overseas 
advertising division of George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., advertising agency, sailed last 
week on a two months’ tour of Europe. 
He will call at the company’s London 
office, then go to Denmark, Sweden, Poland, 
Austria, Germany, Paris and on to South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. . . . Cart H. 
Getz, supervisor of publicity for General 
Motors Export Company, sailed from San 
Francisco last week for Singapore, where 
he will launch a study of publicity and 
advertising conditions in the Far East. . . . 
ByrkON DAWSON and PAUL THOMPSON 
have joined the sales staff of Sumset Mag- 
azine, San Francisco. Mr. Dawson at one 
time was Chicago advertising manager for 
Better Homes & Gardens. For the past 
six years Mr. Thompson has been sales 
manager for the Abbott-Brady Printing 
Company, San Francisco. . . . FREDERICK 
Duerr, formerly with the Omaha World- 
Herald and Minneapolis Journal, and more 
recently advertising manager of the Seattle 
Business Chronicle, is now assistant to 
the advertising director for Drumheller, 
Ehrlichman & White, investment bankers 
of Seattle. . . . D. J. HINMAN, who the 
first of the year returned to the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, as director of the field laboratory, 
is now in charge of the media department 
and general office, continuing supervision 
of the field laboratory. JACK Harris has 
joined the company to handle the field 
work, . . . F. CLIFFORD Estry, who has 
been assistant to the president of the Cros- 
ley Radio Corporation, Frep L. SHAw, for- 
metly radio editor of the Providence 
Sunday Journal, and Howarp C. MINNICH, 
formerly a member of the advertising de- 
partment of the Delco-Light Company, 
Dayton, have joined the Geyer Company, 
Dayton agency. . . . WINTHROP Hoyt, 
president of the Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, advertising agency, sailed from New 
York with Sir WiLL1AM CRAWFORD last 
week on a business trip to Europe. . ‘ 
Dr. FRANK M. SURFACE, assistant director 
of the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, has obtained a six months’ leave 
of absence to teach at Stanford University, 
California. . . . W. B. GEISSINGER, ad- 
vertising manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, Los Angeles, is en 
toute East, spreading the gospel of “Sun- 
kist Advertising” in San Francisco, Kansas 
City, Chicago, Boston and other cities. 
. . . A. L. EBERHART, connected with the 
meat packing industry for thirty-two years, 
having been successively sales manager at 
St. Paul for Swift & Company, vice-presi- 
dent of Hormel & Company and vice-presi- 
dent of the Dold Packing Company, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
Operations of Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn. 
- . . Ep SHARROCK, author of “Seeds of 
Success in Selling Nursery Stock,” a sales 
manual for nurseries, has joined the staff 
of Brinckerhoff, Inc., Chicago agency. . . . 
F. L. JOHNSON, of the Argus South African 
Newspapers, Ltd., with main offices in 
London, is in New York to consult with 
American advertising agencies and their 
clients regarding the South African market. 

MAHLON MarsTON has been ap- 
Pointed Eastern manager of Photoplay in 
New York. 


Mass Distribution— 
A Builder of Sales 


HROUGH mass distribution, progressive corporations are 

making sure of prompt deliveries, thus creating better satisfied 
customers and larger sales. To assure mass distribution maintain 
adequate stocks of your merchandise in the selected warehouses 
in the key cities listed below: 


Py) Security Warehouse Co. 

BATTLE CREEK........ Terminal Warehouse Co. 
I ics Fa cancaxgvess Quincy Market Cold Stge. & Whse. Co. 
CHICAGO. ............... Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
CLEVELAND............ Cleveland Storage Co. 

PNM iiss skncelvivdnews Interstate Fireproof Stge. & Trfr. Co. 
i eee rere Kennicott-Patterson Whse. Corp. 
oo eee rer eee Great Lakes Terminal Whse. Co. 
EVANSVILLE........-... Sterling Products Co. 

HOUSTON. ......--6-5-+6: Houston Central Warehouse Co. 
KANSAS CITY.......... Crooks Terminal Warehouses 

LOS ANGELES.......... Metropolitan Warehouse Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS. ......... Security Warehouse Co. 

NEW ORLEANS......... Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA......... Bailey Warehouses 
READING..............-. Wertz Warehouses Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO....... Overland Freight Transfer Co. 
TOLEDO. ........-..-++. Great Lakes Terminal Whse. Co. 
ner Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


Without obligating you in any way, we will be glad 
to make a survey of your problems of distribution 
in the territories served by the listed warehouses. 
Write our Chicago, New York or Kansas City offices. 


CROOKS TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
417-437 West Harrison Street Transportation Building 1100-1108 Union Avenue 


Liberal Loans on Staple Commodities 
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Westinghouse, Victor 
and G. E. Combine 
Engineering Units 

General Electric Company, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Radio-Victor Corporation 
of America, decided at a meeting in 
Camden, New Jersey, this week to con- 
solidate their engineering departments 
with the object of standardizing radio 
production. 

Tentative plans contemplate removal 
of the radio engineering departments 
of General Electric at Schenectady, and 
of Westinghouse at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, to Camden. The merger, it 
is believed, will bring about the grad- 
ual coordination of all patent holders 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 
A report issued by a New York finan- 
cial house last week, to the effect that 
the automotive dealers of the General 
Motors Corporation would take over 
the distribution of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, has been denied. 
General Motors, however, it has since 
been reported, will enter the radio 
business with the purchase of an exist- 
ing company, and will make radios as 
standard equipment for their cars. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau Reorganizes 


The National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., has elected an executive 
committee from its board of directors 
as the first step in an expansion pro- 
gram. 

This committee is headed by Henry 
T. Ewald of Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit, and comprises L. Ames 
Brown of Lord & Thomas and Logan; 
R. P. Clayberger, Calkins & Holden, 
Inc.; William H. Johns, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.; H. K. 
McCann, H. K. McCann Company, 
Inc.; Gilbert Kinney, J. Walter 
Thompson Company; Stanley Resor, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, and 
F, J. Ross of the F. J. Ross Company. 
The bureau has moved into new quar- 
ters at 14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, and is now occupying in- 
creased space at New York. An office 
also has been opened in San Francisco. 


Represents Colombia Paper 


Diario de la Costa, Cartagena, Colom- 
bia, have appointed S. S. Koppe & 
Company, Inc., New York, representa- 
tives in the United States and Europe. 


E. J. Burnell has become sales manager of 
the Western division of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, Chicago, with headquarters there. 
Nels Davis succeeds him in Pittsburgh. 


Now, a Gift of Month 
for Worried Donors 


The conventional Christmas red 
necktie and the birthday box of 
chocolates will probably be 
jazzed up a bit by Janet Lou 
Cooke & Associates of Boston, 
who will start soon a “gift of 
the month” campaign through 
the Porter Corporation there. 
Each month the organization 
will release a limited number of 
signed gifts, which will be dis- 
tributed throughout the country 
—apportioned according to the 
size of the community. Each 
month the gift will change— 
combining the “qualities of 
beauty, utility and individuality.” 
An advertising campaign will 
start soon in business and class 
publications. 


Eaton in Steel Merger; 
Acquires Donner Steel 


Cyrus S. Eaton of Cleveland has ac- 
quired the Donner Steel Company of 
Buffalo, as a step, it is reported, in a 
merger of steel interests which would 
rank second only to the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. 

The merger reports include the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, although an official denial that 
this company was contemplating any 
merger plans was issued on July 17. 
If this company were included in a 
merger with Republic Iron and Steel, 
Central Alloy Steel, Inland Steel Com- 
pany and the Donner Steel Company, 
Eaton interests, an organization would 
be created with assets in excess of 
$500,000,000. The Youngstown com- 
pany had assets of $220,000,000, the 
Republic Iron and Steel of $150,000,- 
000, the Inland Steel of $100,000,000, 
Central Alloy Steel of about $75,000,- 
000 and the Donner Company of 
about $32,000,000. 


New York Wholesale 
Service on Coast 


The New York Merchandise Com- 
pany, Inc., one of the largest importers 
and manufacturing wholesalers cater- 
ing particularly to chain variety and 
chain department stores, as well as in- 
dependents, will open a branch whole- 
sales establishment in Los Angeles 
January 1, to cover the entire Coast. 
Benjamin Hatterbach, a director of the 
company, will head the Los Angeles 
organization. 


A. N. A. Completes 
National Window 
Display Survey 


A survey covering 201 window display 
services, operating 216 offices, and 
covering 894 cities in the United 
States, and eight in Canada, has just 
been completed by the research council 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers, under the direction of Paul B. 
West of the National Carbon Com. 
pany, Inc., chairman of that division. 
The book, which is divided into two 
sections, covers forty-eight pages. The 
first section gives the tabulation of the 
answers given by the 201 services 
showing the kind and size of the or- 
ganization, how it is equipped, its 
method of doing business, etc. The 
twenty questions asked each service in- 
clude: number of years in business, 
number of assistants, are installations 
inspected, number of displays installed 
per week, do you carry insurance on 
advertiser's display material, the aver- 
age life in days of the installations, 
the average charge per window, the 
discount allowed advertising agencies, 
the proof of installation offered adver- 
tisers, etc. 

The second section takes up the tabu- 
lation of stores, both potential and 
available. This shows the stores under 
seven classifications, viz: drug, food, 
hardware, paint, electrical and radio, 
auto, cigar and confections by state, 
city and name of service. 

It was originally planned by the Re- 
search Council of the A.N.A. to re- 
strict this survey for distribution 
among members only, but during its 
preparation so many requests were re- 
ceived for copies of it upon completion 
that it has been decided to have a 
limited number printed, for distribution 
to non-members under certain condi- 
tions. 


Willard Will Expand 
Operations on Coast 


Ground will be broken at Los Angeles 
in a few days for a new plant of the 
Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Cleveland, which will have a daily 
capacity of 2,000 batteries. The plant 
is expected to be completed in sixty 
days. 

C. H. Starr, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in charge of 
the company’s Toronto plant, has been 
given a similar position at Los An- 
geles and will be in complete charge 
there. Norman G. Wolf has beep 
appointed renewal sales manager at the 
Los Angeles plant. 
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Some Blackbirds in the Mass 
Distribution Woodpile 


(Continued from page 488) 


tained on the estimated volume holds 
good whether the volume is realized or 
not. This is certainly not to the 
manufacturet’s advantage. 

In the second place, the tendency 
of the mass distribution movement is 
to capitalize buying power rather than 
to demonstrate distribution power, and 
the manufacturer will find that this 
tendency also is not to his advantage. 
The reason the manufacturer sells his 
present volume through the wholesale 
channel is that the wholesaler can 
usually perform the function of dis- 
tributing to the retailer at less cost 
and more conveniently than the manu- 
facturer can perform it. For this 
reason the manufacturer, in many in- 
stances, is able to get his goods into 
the hands of the consumer at a lower 
price than would be possible if he 
took over the wholesale function. Un- 
questionably the principle involved is 
economically sound and should apply 
to all distribution; but I have not 
heard of any mass distributor who has 
based his demands for low prices on 
the proved ground of savings to the 
manufacturer because of a more eco- 
nomical service to the consuming 


public. 
Creates Costly Handicaps 


In question number ten the sales 
manager asks if the time has come 
when it is to the manufacturet’s ad- 
vantage to sell his goods in a manner 
that he knows will result in flagrant 
ptice-cutting. No, such a time has 
not arrived. When a manufacturer 
accepts special orders, knowing that 
the concessions he makes are going to 
result in making “‘loss leaders’’ of his 
goods, he is not only unfair to his 
established customers, but is multiply- 
ing his distribution problems and 
creating costly handicaps to his mer- 
chandising. He also becomes a party 
to a questionable practice excellently 
defined by the Hon. Louis D. Brandeis 
shortly before he became a member of 
the United States Supreme Court. 
After a long and successful experience 
as a lawyer specializing in business 
cases, Judge Brandeis said: 

“When a trade-marked article is 
advertised to be sold at less than the 
standard price, it is generally done to 
attract business to the particular store 
by the offer of an obviously extraor- 
dinary bargain. It is a bait—called 
by the dealers a leader; but the cut- 
article would more appropriately 
€ termed a ‘misleader,’ because ordi- 
narily the very purpose of the cut price 
I$ to create a false impression.” 


OAK RADIO COMPAN Y Inc 


Make Your Window Displays 


Live Longer 


Many national advertisers have 
learned how practical advertising 
crepe paper is for window displays. 
They are using crepe paper made 


with their own designs in color as 
a remarkably effective and inex- 
pensive form of dealer help, and 
one that stays in dealers’ windows. 


Dennison’s Advertising Crepe: 


is inexpensive —In reasonable quantities, 10 feet of it can be bought for 
about 20c. In an average fold, 10 feet long by 20 inches 
wide, the cost of a square foot of this display material is 


about one cent. 


is colorful — 


The advertiser wants brilliant reds, vivid greens, cheery 


yellows, cool blues, subdued browns or beautiful pastel 
shades. All are at his disposal, to combine with his trade- 


adds to life 


mark or advertising design. 


of display — The advertiser can double or triple the advertising life of 
his displays by using advertising crepe paper. At the end 
of a week, the retailer may remove the merchandise, but 
he does not tear down attractive decorations, and if printed 
crepe is part of the decoration, the advertiser benefits by 
an additional two or three weeks’ advertising of his product. 
This has been proved by several national advertisers. 


Let us send you sample lengths 
of Dennison Advertising Crepe 
Paper, as actually used by leading 
advertisers. The coupon below will 


bring them to your desk. Or simply 
tear out lower part of this adver- 
tisement and send it to us, pinned 
to your card or letterhead. 


Dennioons 
ADVERTISING CREPE PAPER 


---—Dennioow KMlanufachuing So--- 


Department 69-J 


Please send me without 
obligation samples of 
Dennison Advertising 


Crepe Paper as suc- Firm .....- 


cessfully used by lead- 
ing advertisers. 


Framingham, Mass. 
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Klein, Barton, Donovan 


Chain Store Program; 
Banker Will Speak 


Dr. Julius Klein, assistant secretary of 
commerce; Col. William J. Donovan, 
former assistant attorney-general of the 
United States; Earl C. Sams, president 
of the J. C. Penney Company, and 
Bruce Barton, chairman of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, are among a 
dozen prominent speakers scheduled 
to talk before the annual meeting of 
the National Chain Store Association 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, Septem- 
ber 23-25. Mr. Barton, who will talk 
on ‘Modern Distribution,” will be the 
principal speaker at the convention 
banquet, Tuesday evening, September 
24, and Dr. Klein, on ‘Outlets for the 
Chain Stores,” will address a luncheon 
meeting the same day. Colonel Dono- 
van will speak at the Monday lunch- 
eon on “The Relation of Industry to 
Government.” 

Speakers on the regular program, and 
their topics, include E. M. West, mar- 
keting adviser, who will discuss “The 
Trend of Distribution”; Craig B. 
Hazlewood, president, American Bank- 
ers’ Association, ‘Chain Stores and 
Banks — Their Mutual Problems’; 
John Brandt, president, Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., “Chain Stores and 
the Farmer’; H. H. Lestico, president, 
H. H. Lestico Publishing Company, 
“The Chain Store and Its Personnel” ; 
F. H. Massmann, vice-president, Na- 
tional Tea Company, “Marketing 
Mergers—Their Significance and Pos- 
sibilities” ; Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor, 
Chain Store Age, ‘Publicity and Ad- 
vertising—Its Meaning to the Indus- 
try”; W. T. Grant, chairman, W. T. 
Grant Company, ‘‘The Price Problems 
of the Chain Store Industry.” 
Monday afternoon the delegates will 
go on inspection tours of the plants of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, National 
Tea Company, and ice cream plant and 
commissary of the Walgreen Com- 
pany. 

Officers will be elected Wednesday 
morning. The association is headed 
by E. G. Yonker, president of the 
Sanitary Grocery Company. 


Shaw Joins Noxzema 


J. Marvin Shaw, of the Baltimore office 
of Robert Gair Company, corrugated and 
folding box manufacturers, New York 
City, will become manager of sales of the 
Noxzema Chemical Company, makers of 
Noxzema sunburn cream, Baltimore, on 
September 15. 


The Chicago Tribune has opened an office 
in Milwaukee for covering Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin State news, which will appear 
regularly in the daily and Sunday Tribune. 


AMERICAN AUSTIN CaR COMPANY, INC., 
Butler, Pennsylvania, to Newell-Emmett 
Company, Inc., New York City. 


ALASKA - WASHINGTON AIRWAYS, _ INC., 
operating plane service from Seattle to Alas- 
ka, Juneau and Ketchikan, and to and 
from Victoria, to B. T. Birchard, Seattle. 
Newspapers and direct mail. 


ADSON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INc., New 
York, to Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., 
there. Newspapers featuring Ozo Mist, a 
new product for treating colds. 


BucyRus-ERIE COMPANY, South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, excavating machinery, to 
Olson and Enzinger, Inc., there. Trade 
papers and direct mail. 


C. K. EAGLE & CoMPANY, INc., New York 
City, silks, to Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., 
there. 


New YorK LUBRICATING OIL COMPANY, 
Monogram oil, to Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, New York. 


Waco Toot Works, INc., Chicago, Red 
Jacket Motorized Shop for home and pro- 
fessional use with Waco Health-Motor 
Vibrator; and PHOENIX COAL AND COKE 
CoMPANY, Chicago, Old Dominion coal 
and briquets, to Vanderhoof & Company, 
there. Newspapers for the latter account. 


BuBBLES SOAP COMPANY, INc., New York, 
new floating colored bath soaps, to Mar- 
jorie Signer, Inc., of that city. Magazines. 


SPLITDORF-BETHLEHEM ELECTRICAL COoR- 
PORATION, Newark, spark plugs, magnetos, 
etc., to the Federal Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York City. 


TECLA PgEaRLs, INc., New York City, Tecla 
pearls, to H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency, 
Inc., there. 


Los Angeles Is Omitted 
from This Campaign 
“Los Angeles” is not all there 
is to talk about in Southern Cali- 
fornia, its smaller neighbors 
have decided. Pasadena, Alham- 
bra, San Gabriel and other cities 
of the San Gabriel Valley, here- 
tofore known to the world 
chiefly as “‘suburbs of Los An- 
geles,”’ are going out to tell their 

own story. 

A sum of $250,000 is being 
raised for a five-year campaign, 
to be directed by a publicity 
organization headed by R. 
Thornton Smith, Temple City, 
president, and C. W. Morris, 
Pasadena, treasurer. 
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Erwin, Wasey Agency 
Gets Honig-Cooper; 


Expands on Coast 


Erwin, Wasey Company of the Pacific 
Coast has been formed to take over 
the advertising agency of Honig. 
Cooper Company, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco and offices in 
Seattle, Portland and Los Angeles, 
Erwin, Wasey & Company now has 
offices in fifteen cities. 

Honig-Cooper executives, Louis Honig, 
H. A. Stebbins, Warren E. Kraft and 
Fred H. Lynch, are added to the board 
of directors of Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany, the other members of the board 
being A. H. Kudner, O. B. Winters 
and Louis R. Wasey. 

Louis Honig remains active head of 
the Pacific Coast branch, as president 
of Erwin, Wasey Company of the 
Pacific Coast. No important staff 
changes have been made or are 
contemplated; the Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Seattle offices will be 
retained. 

The Portland office of Honig-Cooper 
has been purchased by Joseph R. Ger- 
ber, its manager, and continues as a 
separate advertising agency under the 
name of the Joseph R. Gerber Com- 


pany. 


Olive Growers Form 
Sales Organization 


California Ripe Olive Distributors, 
Ltd., a cooperative marketing and sales 
organization, has been organized by 
olive growers of that state to increase 
the consumption of ripe olives and to 
stabilize the market prices of raw and 
processed olive products. Headquar- 
ters are at San Francisco. 

The new organization will not conflict 
with the California Olive Growers’ 
Exchange, Sacramento, as the ex- 
change delivers the entire production 
of its members to the Sylmar Packing 
Corporation of Los Angeles. 
California Ripe Olive Distributors 
will deal more with the promotional 
and marketing end of the industry— 
covering not only the United States, 
but foreign countries as well. 


Represents Iowa Papers 


The Devine-Tenney Corporation, New York 
and Chicago, will represent the Iowa daily 
newspapers — Fairfield Evening Ledger. 
effective Monday; Centerville Jowegian & 
Citizen, October 1; and the Washington 
Daily Journal, January 1. 


Byerly Agency Moves 


Oliver M. Byerly, Inc., Cleveland advertis- 
ing agency, has moved to the Leader Build- 
ing, East Sixth Street and Superior Avenue. 
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Straight Salaries and 


Sleepy Salesmen 
(Continued from page 496) 

tance and telegraph, auto expenses, 
gas, oil, storage, repairs per bill at- 
tached, tires, tubes as on bill attached, 
miles traveled, miscellaneous, itemize. 
At the bottom is the speedometer 
reading for the week to be filled in on 
Saturday. In the totals the new 
dealers called on and new accounts 
sold are segregated, for we give special 
attention to developing new business. 

One of the bogeys of the straight- 
salary plan is the grief attendant to 
auditing expense accounts. This has 
been alleviated in our system of ex- 
pense account reporting. The object 
of having the detailed report of the 
week’s activities and the expense re- 
port on the same sheet is to promote 
prompt submission of reports. Every 
salesman is anxious to have his ex- 
pense account audited and allowed 
and sales reports automatically receive 
equally prompt attention. 

With this set up we have a mini- 
mum of sales management worries. 
As a matter of fact, we have taken 
the best features of both the flat sal- 
aty and the commission plan, and 
combined them into a workable com- 
posite that is effective. 


A Campaign That Put 
More Fish on the Menu 


(Continued from page 490) 
cash prizes to persons, young and old, 
who wrote the most acceptable adver- 
tisements for his company. These ad- 
vertisements were labeled with the 
name and address of the writer, in 
each case. 

Competitions were also held among 
women and cash prizes offered for 
those who prepared and cooked Na- 
tional fish most suitably. The samples 
were to be sent to the Halifax quarters 
by the competitors, in one competition. 
In another, contestants were grouped 
together and given turns in use of the 
equipment. 

The gross production in fresh fish 
of the National Fish Company for 
1928 was 25,000,000 pounds. This 
provides a glaring contrast to the pro- 
duction of the National Fish Company 
No. 1, for the closing year of its exist- 
ence, when only 12,000 pounds of 
fresh fish were handled. Every pound 
of fish handled in 1928 was sold at a 
profit. 


The Shell Oil Company of California 
has taken over the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company's motor fuel department, includ- 
ing ninety leased service stations and three 
‘company-owned stations in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


REACHING THE BUYER IS 


Major Products 
Advertised on 
Criterion 
Boards 
Cloverbloom Butter 
Borden’s Evaporated & 
Condensed Milk 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Hecker’s Flour 
Red Cross Plasters 
Johnson & Johnson 
Baby Powder 
Sapolio 
Camel Cigarettes 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Green River 
Snowdrift 
Schlitz Malt Syrup 
Ward's Bread and Cakes 
CN Disinfectant 
Wrigley’s Gum 
Werko Washing Powder 
Mavis 
Tolley’s Cake 
Majestic Radio 
Old Master Coffee 
Mail Pouch Tobacco 
Dayton Tires 
Mohawk Tires 
Grape-Ola 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Kinney Shoes 
H. J. Heinz Products 
Citrus Washing Powder 
and Soaps 
Old Witch Ammonia 
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Quelity of Service 


Same Everywhere 


NOTHER unique fact about 
Criterion (3-sheet) Ser- 
vice is that it is the only 

poster service operating 
nationally through its own self- 
contained organization. 


Nine branch offices and their 
field forces uniformly render 
this made-to-order posting 
under direction of headquar- 
ters. All operating men go 
through the same training. 


No. 8 of a series, inviting attention 
to twenty unique features of Criterion 
National Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-sheet Neighborhood Posting 
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CRITERION SERVICE, GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send us the portfolio advertised in Sales Management. 
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DVICE TO DISTRIBUTORS: In his recent ad- 
A ss before the Boston Conference on Retail Dis- 

tribution O. H. Cheney, the New York banker 
who watches business with an eye to its own interest, urged 
distributors of goods to devote more energy to improving 
existing methods than to looking for new systems. Like 
most speakers on the subject, he dwelt on the relative suc- 
cess of producers, who, resorting to scientific means, “had 
achieved billion-dollar volumes by measuring hundredths 
of an inch.” Something of the same sort, he thought, the 
distributors could do as well, provided they realized that 
the “raw material’ of distribution is not goods but con- 
sumers. This sounds plausible enough, but is much 
of it pertinent to the present situation? It is true that mass 
production has worked wonders. What about the accom- 
plishments of mass distribution? So, too, while it is true 
that the manufacturer has conquered the resistance of raw 
material to ready transmutation into finished products, that 
obstacle being out of the way, he is now just as much con- 
cerned with the demand for what he makes as is the dis- 
tributor. Both have become equally engrossed in selling. 
The mass distributor (like the mass producer) has found 
the way out in expansion. He also has achieved billion- 
dollar volume by measuring small units. What we are 
witnessing is not, as Mr. Cheney suggests, a disposition 
among distributors to seek out something new, but a pre- 
Occupation among distributors as well as producers with 
the amazing spectacle of aggregation. 
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OOR BUYING AND POOR SELLING: W. H. 
[oduanin author of the “Shopping Book,” a manual 

of instruction for consumers, calls attention to a 
vital phase of modern merchandising when he points out 
the manufacturer’s and vender’s equal interest in efforts 
to Open customers’ eyes to the exact relation between their 
desires and the goods offered in the market-place. Mr. 
Baldwin is considering mainly the retail buyer. He thinks 
that the new freedom of women has tended to lessen their 
knowledge of the home and its appurtenances, with the 
result that many of them today buy more blindly than their 
mothers did. Dissatisfaction follows and good will is lost 
through ignorance and misunderstanding rather than 
through misrepresentation on the part of the seller. 
The wisdom of helping the customer to buy right has a 
broader application. It affects every sort of transaction in 
the consumer, the dealer and the industrial market. The 
salesman who induces a purchase which he knows will not 
give satisfaction is deliberately sacrificing his own earning 
ability, as well as that of his employer, on the altar of 
immediate profit. For the same reason the advertiser who 
departs from truth either by suppression of essential 


information or distortion of facts is likely to find that his 
investment yields returns in ill will rather than good will. 
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ITTING THE SPEED STRIDE: When Mc. 
[Hy cc first acquired control of the Magazine 

of Business, we naturally wondered what changes 
of policy, if any, they might consider advisable. We went 
so far as to expect one would prove inevitable, namely 
changing the frequency of publication from a monthly to 
a weekly basis. In the Business Week, successor to the 
Magazine of Business, the idea of weekly frequency is 
deemed so essential that it is incorporated in the very title 
of the magazine itself. Like most of the publishers 
in the business paper field we look upon McGraw-Hill as 
the leader in this specialized and vital form of publishing. 
What wonder, then, if in welcoming the Business Week 
and wishing it godspeed on its appointed service to busi- 
ness we of SALES MANAGEMENT derive some satisfaction 
in seeing our judgment of weekly frequency confirmed by 
so outstanding a house as McGraw-Hill. . . . And 
what further wonder if the withdrawal sometime ago of 
“Fortnightly” from the title of Advertising and Selling 
should eventually, even if not now, forerun a change in 
policy with this excellent magazine whereby it will also 
hit the speed-stride of the times. 


— es 


Secretary of Agriculture, Emanuel Celler, a New 

York member of the House of Representatives, 
asserts that many newspapers publish display advertisements 
of the meat packers (who are seeking relief from the 1920 
decree limiting their functions) and at the same time refus- 
ing to publish views in opposition to the packers’ petition. 
This is sheer nonsense. As a matter of fact the news col- 
umns of the newspapers have reflected a prevailing belief 
that the decree will be modified on the showing that condi- 
tions have changed radically since it was issued. 
But it is from another angle that Mr. Celler’s observation 
is worth considering. He is one of those critics of news: 
papers who believe, or affect to believe, on the flimsiest 
evidence, that our press is venal in the sense that in behalf 
of heavy advertisers it is always ready to censor the news. 
If Mr. Celler is seriously interested in the subject and not 
merely talking for effect he will do well to consult the 
advertisers. From them he will learn, as we have learned, 
that one of their principal concerns these days is how to 
use large space in the newspapers without exposing them- 
selves to the prying eyes of the reporters. When our news: 
papers were “free and independent” of the great business 
which has grown up around them shortsighted publishers 
did undoubtedly seek to curry favor by granting such favors 
as Mr. Celler complains of. Today they know that success 
depends on keeping their hands off the news lest suspicion 
of interference undermine reader interest and 
confidence without which their sole stock in O¢ 
trade has little value. 


| ee THE ADVERTISER: In a letter to the 
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Lineage for 7 Months of 1929 
Detroit News . . 


Chicago Tribune . 
New York Times . 


EPEATING its achievements of 15 
consecutive years, The Detroit News 
during the first seven months of 1929 
again attained world advertising leader- 
ship by publishing 18,973,542 lines, sur- 
passing the New York Times and Chicago 
Tribune, leaders in their respective cities. 
The significance of the continued leader- 
ship of The Detroit News for advertisers 


o 


e 


° 


18,973,542 


. . . 18,886,224 |° 
. « « 18,709,246 


4 


lies in the fact that it proves the oft 
repeated statement: ‘‘You can cover 
Detroit adequately with one newspaper.” 
Reaching 80% of all Detroit homes taking 
any English newspaper, use of The News, 
alone, enables advertisers to employ 
dominating copy and thus sell the whole 
field at one time at low cost per unit 
sale. 


4 OUT OF EVERY 5 


Detroit Homes Taking Any English Newspaper Get The News 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
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Sales Skyrocketed When Western 
Company Tried Planned Selling 


(Continued from page 483) 


mere 100 per cent or so to more than 
2,000 per cent, and increases in their 
whole business that averaged probably 
25 or 30 per cent. 

The lack of selling effort in drug 
stores is well known and this was dra- 
matically emphasized by a campaign 
which the Western Company intro- 
duced first in Cleveland. Druggists 
and salespeople were notified of the 
presence in their city of “Dr. West” 
and ‘Madam West” who would visit 
drug stores incognito and submit 
themselves to the suggestive selling 
ability of proprietors and salespeople. 
When and if one succeeded in selling 
one of these characters a Dr. West’s 
tooth brush, the character would reveal 
his or her identity and the one who 
made the sale would receive a reward 
of five dollars. Several persons, in- 
cluding a small child or two, were em- 
ployed to take these parts, hence one 
never knew when he was serving ‘Dr. 
West” or “Madam West.” 

This campaign aroused considerable 
interest and stimulated the sale of Dr. 
West’s tooth brushes, but more impor- 
tant, it emphasized the crying need for 
some real selling in drug stores. 


Booklet Distributed 


The Western Company published its 
planned selling scheme in booklet 
form and circulated this among the 
druggists. Its salesmen talked planned 
selling in their contacts with dealers. 
The need of such selling effort was 
presented and illustrated in great de- 
tail. The opportunity to win success 
by employing the plan was stressed. 

Convinced that they were on the 
right road, they went into drug stores 
of all kinds, in all parts of the coun- 
try, and took photographs, posed 
others and had prepared a series of 
lantern slides to illustrate what plan- 
ned selling is, how it works and what 
it does. Both the right and the wrong 
way to use the plan were illustrated. 
Then they held conventions in prin- 
cipal cities and presented the plan in 
this way to 30,000 druggists. 

That was in 1927. Early in 1928, 
The Western Company engaged pro- 
fessional actors and had a regulation 
motion picture, 3,000 feet long, on 
standard thirty-five mm. film, prepared 
at a cost of $15,000 to dramatize the 
plan in its entirety, beginning with 
people in their homes reading the ad- 
vertising and then following them 
right on through to the ultimate sale. 


After showing the picture about 125 
times to groups of distributors, drug- 
gists and salespeople, the manufacturer 
then had it reproduced on sixteen 
mm. film and supplied a film and a 
small projector to every one of its 
twenty-one salesmen, who showed the 
picture in the smaller towns which had 
not been reached previously. The 
salesforce has since been increased to 
fifty-four, by the way; another proof 
of the effectiveness of the plan. 

Other promotional work followed, 
chief of which was a window display 
study on which six months’ time and 
a large sum of money were spent and 
the results of which were recorded on 
lantern slides—enough of them to re- 
quire two and one-half hours in the 
showing. That was too long, of 
course, so they were reduced to an 
hour and ten minutes’ showing. This 
was an illustrated lecture, going into 
all the details of the art of window 
display and showing just how to do it. 


Bought Portfolios for Clerks 


There was a portfolio on the sub- 
ject, too, and it is said that after hear- 
ing the lecture on window display, one 
chain store operator asked the price of 
the portfolio and on being told that it 
would cost $2.50, offered to buy one 
for every one of the clerks in his sixty- 
six stores! 

One of the most impressive features 
of all the promotional work done by 
this manufacturer is the thoroughness 
of every job. The dealer not only is 
told what he should do, but he is also 
told why he should do it and just ex- 
actly how to do it. 

Consider, as a good example, a win- 
dow display contest which was held 
last year. The announcement was 
made in a large twelve-page portfolio. 
Pages two and three were sufficient 
space in which to make the announce- 
ment, name the prizes, the judges, the 
tules and the basis on which windows 
would be judged, and to present a 
series of boxed statements concerning 
the value of good window displays 
around the border. 

That was pretty much the usual 
thing, except the generous size of the 
cash prizes, and right there the aver- 
age announcement of the kind would 
have stopped. But there were nine 
more large pages in this announce- 
ment. 

Pages four and five stated and illus- 
trated, “The Simple Fundamentals 


that Make Profitable Window Djs. 
plays.” Three such fundamental 
were stated and each of these was ap. 
alyzed in detail, with constant empha. 
sis on the “how” of good displays, 
“How to Make a Window Attract At. 
tention,” ‘How to Make a Window 
Arouse Interest,” “How to Make , 
Window Create Desire’ and ‘How to 
Make a Window Impel Purchase” 
were all discussed under one of the 
three fundamentals, and the “hows” 
under each of these sub-headings were 
stated specifically and numbered, 
Across the bottom of the two pages 
six photographs of good window dis. 
plays, only one of which was a Dr, 
West display, were reproduced to illus. 
trate the copy above. 

Page six told, ‘‘How to Apply These 
Profitable Fundamentals in Your Own 
Windows,” and named five specific 
things to do, while page seven gave 
list of, “What You Need in Displav 
Materiais,” then proceeded to explain 
the “Four Steps in Building a Power- 
ful Window Display,’ illustrating 
each step by means of a reproduced 
photograph. Thus, the first illustration 
showed only the background in place, J 
while the copy told how to prepare f 
and arrange such a background; the § 
second showed the fixtures in place 
and the copy listed these fixtures and 
told how to arrange them; the third 
presented the window with cards and 
other display material in place, and the 
fourth revealed the finished display. 


Shows Actual Displays 


Pages eight to eleven were devoted 
to reproductions of actual window dis- 
plays, with analyses and comments cal- 
culated to enable even a novice to un- 
derstand the effective principles in- % 
volved and to do a fair job of trim- 
ming a window himself. 

Page twelve presented a special deal 
offered in connection with the con- 
test. 

Comparatively few druggists are in 
position to advertise in the daily px 
pers, but for those who are, the West- 
ern Company supplies an advertising 
service and for all it supplies “A 
Complete Series of Planned Selling 
Letters for Retail Druggists.” 

The series consists of thirty letters, 
bound and indexed, accompanied by @ 
statement of, “What These Letters Can 
Do for Your Business,” and anothet 
of how to use the series most effec 
tively. ‘Meeting Mail-Box Compett 
tion,’ “Don’t Violate Good Taste, | 
“How to Build Your List of Names, 
‘Making These Letters Fit Your Own 
Store and Business” and, ‘Rough Ap- 
proximation of Cost’ are some of the 
sub-headings of the directions for 
using the series effectively. 
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Numerous booklets on merchandis- 
ing are distributed to the trade and 
always they are specific, with exact 
statements and instructions in one, 
two, three order. 
Approximately 20,000 retail drug- 
gists are said to have profited by this 
plan of planned selling. A question- 
naire concerning their experience with 
the plan was sent out last year and 
brought several thousand replies, many 
of which were close to amazing. 
Specimens of these were published in 
a booklet, giving names and addresses 
of reporting dealers in every case. 
“Selling has become the primary art 


Fon which business succeeds or fails 


today,” Mr. Chatard pointed out. 

“As a matter of fact, numerous tests 
of planned selling have produced sales 
increases of more than 1,000 per cent; 
some more than 2,000 per cent. Those 
were special campaigns of short dura- 
tion, of course, and no such permanent 
increases are expected, but it is ex- 
tremely conservative to say that sales 
can be trebled by intelligent selling 
effort. 

“Analysis of more than 4,500 re- 
ports from retail druggists reveals that 


application of planned selling has re- 


sulted in bringing more people into 
the store, increasing the net profits, 
arousing unsuspected enthusiasm and 
selling ability in salespeople, and in- 
creasing the sales in all departments. 

“That it has brought tremendous 
impetus to the sale of our products is 
indicated by the rapid growth of this 
company.” 
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Survey of Surveys 
| (Continued from page 474) 


venture out of shopping, to the point of 


wanting to know, before sallying forth to 
lly a carpet, just how many strands she 
should get to the inch, in a certain grade 
of Wilton. Or, let us say, before she goes 
forth in search of drugstore youth, to learn 
that she hasn’t a chance of getting it in 
many of the preparations she might other- 
wise buy and try. She should want to, 
ut, In most cases, my guess is that she 
doesn’t, 

The best proof that men, as well as 
Women, almost insist on being fooled some- 
mes, is the fact that right while I had 
this book under my arm for review, just 
after having read the warning preface, I 
filled into a shirt sale where I chose at 
fast four shirts out of the half-dozen pur- 
chased that could be duplicated any time 
. the same price, plus at least one pair 
: ang that I'll never wear without a 
7 ét. Did I stop and look in the book 
) see what I should do? I did not. I did 
. at most of us would do under the cir- 
~oanage-g laid the book down carefully 
ere I'd be sure not to lose it), and 
ties hip-deep into the very vortex 
“are be book had warned me against. 
wt efy any one of you to say that you 
a not do the same thing under the 
ame set of circumstances, 


BARRON’S 
: AULT-WILLIAMSON 
& COLONIAL AIRWAYS 
CHAMBERLAIN & CO. Inc. 
JASON WEILER & SONS 
WALWORTH COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWS BUREAU 
THE ATWELL COMPANY 
WHITE'S QUAINT SHOP 
VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
WALK-OVER SHOE SHOPS 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INS. CO. 
N. E. CONFECTIONERY CO. 
HOLLINGSWORTH & WHITNEY 
MASSACHUSETTS INVESTORS TRUST 


hese organizations are a few of the nationally-known firms 

using the Dickie-Raymond all-inclusive Direct Mail services. 
Many of them have been Dickie-Raymond clients for three 
years or longer . . . . They are our best salesmen, our best 
advertising . . . . They are the reason why new and prospec- 
tive accounts ask or get no other “evidence” of Dickie-Ray- 
mond ability before retaining our services. 


A_ Dickie Raymond 


Porter Corporation, DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 


General Advertising 


Agency, to render “* Direct Results’’ 

New England’s most 

complete advertising 88 Pearl Street ~ _ Boston, Mass. 
service. 
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Mailing Lists || pooKizTs & HOUSE ORGANS 


Send for FREE catalog givin expertly written and economically produced 


£ Semetge Seas rose ial THE WORD SHOP 
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RL 99% Goetinnict D feach 4218 N. Lowell Ave. Chicage, Tl 
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Plss-Gouta Co FBRASt Louis Clement J. Kalas Kildare 8642 


Extra Copies PHOTOSTAT 
tf you want extra copies of this RAPID AND ECONOMICAL 
poses a gg 08 Se FACSIMILES - ENLARGEMENTS - REDUCTIONS 
po gl “pogo y » Commerce Photo-Priat Corporation 
week after aate of issue. 42 eresoen. ae sa Peas Pg 
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YOUR 
Sales Message 


on LISTO | 


peemim m 
bent 


BUILDS 
GOOD WILL 


Listo “Easy-Grip” pencils, 

with the exclusive locked-in, 

center-turn mechanism, are the 
busiest, most efficient and eco- 
nomical little “salesmen” you can 
employ. 

They are “‘sure-fine’ at creating 
friendly receptiveness and responsive- 
ness to your imprinted message. Their 
“sales talk” is before your prospect 
every moment of the day—on his desk, 
in his pocket, or at hand. 

Big advertisers are reordering every 
day. You can duplicate the success 
that Listo Pencils are bringing their 
sales and advertising departments. 

There are many good reasons why 
Listo Pencils attract, make friends and 
hold them: the center-turn, locked-in 
mechanism, as simple and rugged as a 
jack; flexibility, balance and light 
weight, which, together with the 
knurled “easy-grip’ make writing a 
pleasure rather than a task. 

Your trade mark, name, slogan, em- 
blem, or other advertising reproduced 
in color on this ‘friendly pencil’’ de- 
velops lasting good will through its 
amazing efficiency and comfort—actu- 
ally CREATES SALES! Five type 
lines imprinted free. 

Listo Pencils come in a number of 
bright colors and their attractive finish 
improves with usage. Leads all colors. 


Write today for descriptive literature 
and quantity prices. Address Dept. B. 


Listo Pencil Corporation 

Alameda 

Chicago: 202 S. State Street 
Eastern Representative: 

HAROLD E. SEEGER CO., INC. 

343 Broadway 

“The Center-turn Pencil is the 


Favorite of a Million Users” 


California 


New York City 


A Railroad Quits Order-Taking 
and Begins to Sell 


(Continued from page 482) 


that, ‘We are anxious to be of all pos- 
sible assistance to our friends and pa- 
trons. By filling in the following you 
will enable us to keep you posted on 
new travel developments of special in- 
terest to yourself. 

“1. My next trip over the North 
Western will probably be to 
on or about At that time 
your local office may ’phone me re- 
garding reservations and delivery of 
tickets.” (The italics are mine). 

“2. I make frequent trips to 
Kindly keep me informed of changes 
in schedule and improvements in setv- 
ice. 

‘3. I make irregular trips to 

“4, Later, I may be interested in a 
trip to the resort or vacation spot in- 
dicated below. Please send me, with- 
out obligation, information or litera- 
ture which it would be to my advan- 
tage to have.’ This was followed by 
a long list of resorts and vacation 
spots, opposite each of which was a 
square for check mark. 

At the bottom of the page was an- 
other space to be filled in: ‘‘There 
will be persons in our party, 
and the date of our trip would be 
about " 


Building a Prospect List 


A satisfactory percentage of such 
blanks are returned and the informa- 
tion thus secured is used to good ad- 
vantage in genteel, but purposeful, 
selling. In other words, one who fills 
in and returns such a blank is a good 
customer or a “‘live prospect,” and we 
are quite as much interested in good 
customers and live prospects as any 
other organization with something to 
sell. 

The other inside page of the enclo- 
sure provided spaces for filling in 
names and addresses of friends who 
are frequent travelers and the places 
to which they travel, and also for of- 
fering comment on North Western ad- 
vertising or service. 

We also do a large volume of mis- 
cellaneous advertising, all of which 
has its weight. For example, like the 
hotels, we provide letterheads and en- 
velopes on our fine trains. This is a 
service and a convenience and it “tells 
the world” that those who use it rode 
on our trains. That this stationery is 
widely distributed is indicated by the 
fact that we order special letterheads 
(some engraved in colors) and en- 


velopes for our finest trains in lots of 
50,000 each. 

We also distribute great numbers of 
folders, booklets, schedules, etc. 

We have improved our actual sales 
methods quite as much as we have im- 
proved our product and our advertis- 
ing. We insist that all our employes 
are salesmen, whether or not they 
come in regular contact with the pub- 
lic, and those whose chief duty it is 
to sell are trained to employ the high- 
est type of salesmanship. 


Clerks Are Salesmen 


Our agents and clerks formerly were 
order takers—now they are salesmen. 
If, for example, one approaches a tic- 
ket window or information desk and 
asks for information, he is a “live 
prospect” and our representative un- 
dertakes—in a thoroughly genteel 
manner, of course—to make a sale. 
He is not content merely to answer 
questions brusquely and be done with 
the inquirer; he manifests an alert in- 
terest, makes polite inquiries concern- 
ing the prospect’s plans, volunteers 
additional information, proposes to 
map out the trip and take care of all 
the details, and indicates his desire to 
be of assistance in every way he can. 
Failing to “close the sale,” he under- 
takes to obtain the prospect’s name, 
address, and telephone number and 
to learn when he will be “in the mar- 
ket.” He preserves this information 
or turns it over to the proper tepre- 
sentative and the prospect is “followed 
up” at the proper time. 

We employ “outside salesmen” in 
principal cities to sell both passenger 
and freight transportation and they ate 
salesmen in every sense of the word, 
although they employ no high-pressure 
tactics, of course. In Chicago, for ex- 
ample, we have eighteen such sales- 
men, each with a “protected territory 
which he works quite as actively 4s 
any manufacturer’s salesman. 

Because of the necessity of making 
extensive improvements in our product 
first, then promoting several educa 
tional campaigns and doing a gfeat 
deal of missionary work, it has taken 
time for the results of our sales cam- 
paign to begin to show, but we are 
getting definite results now and there 
is every reason to believe that we sha 
continue to make steady gains. Both 


‘our freight and passenger revenues 


have shown gratifying increases. 
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Why We Are Through 
with Some Jobbers 


(Continued from page 485) 


The advertising and merchandising 
plan was gone over completely and 
explanations made as to its use and 
application. This executive seemed 
somewhat impressed and called in his 
department head. The plan was again 
gone over in detail. At this second 
conclusion the department head made 
this amazing statement, with which 
the executive concurred, “That sounds 
very nice, I am sure. When you get 
back to your office suppose you send 
us a catalog and quote us on your 
lowest-priced items. If your prices 
are lower than we are now paying, 
pethaps we can give you some busi- 
ness.” 

This jobber couldn’t even compre- 
hend a selling plan. All he could 
think of was buying cheap goods. 

Jobber number 2 would not dis- 
cuss the plan, but complained bitterly 
because one of his accounts had been 
sold direct from our factory on some 
metchandise which this same jobber 
had refused time and again to put in 
stock. 


Tied by Routine 


Jobbers numbers 3, 5 and 6 thought 
the plan would sell goods, but did not 
cate to become involved in anything 
outside their routine. 

Jobber number 4 countered with the 
proposition to become our exclusive 
distributor in his territory, even on 
lines outside of hardware, such as sur- 
gical equipment and office supply 
trades. He refused, however, to put 
out special men in these fields, or to 
guarantee us the same annual increase 
in volume we had enjoyed from the 
territory for the past five years. 

We came home, used this campaign 
Over Our Own name in the territories 
of these six jobbers, and were highly 
pleased at the results. 

We recently wrote seven jobbers 
whom we have been serving for years 
on at least a part of their require- 
ments to the effect that we were bring- 
ing out a new scale. We asked them 
to take this scale on as our forty-one 
yeats experience in making and mar- 
keting this class of goods led us to 
believe that this was a hot number. 
One jobber ordered twelve. The other 
six did not even reply. 

A trial mailing of this same letter, 
€xcept quoting a 19 per cent higher 
Price level, was put out to 500 retailers 
selected from the territories of the six * 
jobbers who did not reply. Orders 


for 400 of these scales came right 
back. These six jobbers couldn’t even 
tell what would sell and what 
wouldn’t, and they did not seem to 
be greatly interested in finding out. 
They stressed buying and knew next 
to nothing about selling. 

In one section of the country con- 
ditions became involved at such a low 
price level that we refused to sell the 
jobbers at all. We made warehouse 
arrangements and carry in stock our 
better grades only. The jobbers are 
still fighting each other for the cheap 
business and letting us walk off with 
plenty of volume of high-grade, 
profitable merchandise. If this busi- 
ness is good enough for us to take, 
it certainly is good enough for them 
to handle. But they are too busy try- 
ing to get a reduction of five cents a 
dozen in their cost prices. 

In conclusion, the jobbers we have 
decided to check out are those who: 

1. Refuse to carry adequate stocks 
in their eagerness to secure unusual 
turnover, thus passing one of their 
functions back to the manufacturer. 

2. Rely on cumbersome cataloguing 
or other inflexible methods of selling 
so that advantage cannot be taken of 
timely offerings. These offerings are 
usually of decided advantage to their 
customers. 

3. Maintain a buying attitude in- 
stead of a selling attitude. 

4. Feel that their position in the 
merchandising chain is impregnable, 
and that a manufacturer cannot do 
business in a territory without them. 


Start Marketing Courses 


Three special courses in salesmanship, mer- 
chandising and advertising are being in- 
augurated this fall by the University of 
Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. All three 
courses will be held in the evening at 
Logan Hall, at the corner of Thirty-sixth 
Street and Woodland Avenue—the instruc- 
tors being: salesmanship, Prof. Herbert W. 
Hess, Dr. John R. Whitaker and Robert 
L. Hobart; merchandising, Prof. J. R. 
Doubman and Dr. Whitaker, and advertis- 
ing, Professor Hess. 


Lineage Correction 


Due to an error in compiling the July line- 

age figures which appeared in the issue of 

August 31st, the Portland (Oregon) lineage 

was given in inches instead of lines. The 
correct figures are: 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

1929 1928 Change 


Oregonian ...... 926,422 913,108 -+13,314 

| a 750,708 765,086 —14,37: 
Telegram ...... 517,790 528,976 —11,186 

nee 042 331,814 + 4,228 


2,538,984 
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Desire in Hotel 


TL take = = 
7 O46 8 Salmo 


Every possible comfort, food famous 
for its excellence, a soul-refreshing 
sense of relaxation—these you will 
enjoy at Tue Drake. But when you 
wish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
and night activities of this great 
city, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
will take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
busy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six dollars double. Special 
discounts for extended stays. Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 10, 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


the world’s standard in 
hetel service 


Tue Drake 1s under the 


Blackstone management, 


The state that requires 
more than 4 papers to 
give adequate coverage. 


BEAUMONT 


The 5th city in Texas in 
distribution and sales im- 
portance. Therefore, al- 
ways include the 


BEAUMONT ENTERPRISE 
AND 


THe BEAUMONT JOURNAL 


Home delivered throughout Southeast 
Texas and Southwest Louisiana 


“Ask BECKWITH, He Knows” 
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Sales Management Weekly 
Index to Motor Activity 


(Average of years 1924-28, inclusive, 
equals 100) 


Year 1929 Year 1928 


128 
130 
133 
131 
134 
136 
141 
138 
132 


The exact sources of data on which the 
SALES MANAGEMENT Weekly Index of 
Motor Activity are based cannot be com- 
pletely explained or disclosed for the rea- 
son that much of the information used is 
obtained in confidence. The computation 
itself is entrusted to one of the leading 
economists and statisticians of the automo- 
tive industry. 


The principal factor involved is that of 
factory consumption, the data being used 
along this line involving approximately 25 
per cent of the total production of the 
motor car industry. Inasmuch as produc. 
tion of automobiles is adjusted to retail 
sales at relatively short intervals of time, 
this index really portrays to some extent 
the trend of motor car retail sales as well 
as of motor car production. The volume 
of business transacted by the automotive 
industry, including its tremendous consump- 
tion of many and varied types of products 
as glass, steel, paint, cotton, copper, etc., 
gives this index of motor activity much sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness of the country at large. The fact 
that it can be obtained weekly also con- 
tributes to making it one of the most valu- 
able indices to general business conditions 
that have been thus far developed. This 
index has been carefully checked against 
retail sales and production of the automo- 
tive industry and its accuracy thereby 
demonstrated over a period of years. 


Ruxton’s Advertising 
Debut Costs $425,000 


Advertising for the new Ruxton front- 
drive car, plans for which were first 
announced in SALES MANAGEMENT 
May 18, will total $425,000 during 
the last half of this year. Newspapers 
are the principal media, although class 
magazines are also being employed. 
The car, selling for $4,200, is being 
manufactured in the United States by 
three separate companies, and a half- 
dozen distributors in various sections 
of the country are now being ap- 
pointed. By the first of the year the 
company expects to have dealers in 
every large city. 

The Ruxton is being manufactured by 
the New Era Motors Company, of 
which Archie M. Andrews is presi- 
dent. 

The advertising is directed by Cowan 
& Prindle, Inc., New York. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


SALES PROMOTION 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FOR 
our clients. This distributor took on a new 
specialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. 
We submitted a™sales program capable of national 
expansion. Witnin tour years his sales were na 
uon-wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in print experrence back of our cam 
paigns. Submit Sales problems for free diagnosis 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo 
i ee 


SALESMEN WANTED 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE SALES—UNDER 
this plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income fo: 
him of from $1000 to $1,500. Our two weeks 
free sales training course makes you ready to ge’ 
the money. We equip salesmen who qualify witt 
a free demonstrator Eaglerock. You can offe: 
buyers an easy plan of time purchase. Write for 
details. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 16, Colo 
rado Springs, Colo. - 


A CHICAGO INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
House, doing business throughout the Middle West, 
in representative General Market Bonds, including 
Railroad, Public Utility, Industrial, Foreign and Cor- 
porate Real Estate Bonds, desires to add 4 men to its 
Sales Organization. Previous experience in the 
Bond Business not necessary. This opening, how- 
ever, does offer an Unusual Opportunity to a Com- 
mercial Salesman between 30 and 45 years of age 
who desires to change his line in order to broaden 
his Opportunities and increase his Earning Ca- 
pacity. Reply stating age, present position, and 
selling experience. Replies will be treated as 
strictly confidential. Box 196, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DIRECT MAIL 


LETTERS ARE THE BACKBONE OF ANY 
direct mail campaign. Give your letters personality 
and pulling power by having them written by a man 
whose business is letters. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
W. W. Halcomb, Turkey, Texas. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000,-your response to this announce. 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only mame and address for de- 
tails. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINES WANTED 


DISTRIBUTOR OR MANUFACTURER’S RKEp. 
resentative is carefully seeking a line of products 
of merit that are made by a substantial company, 
Will consider the complete distribution ot a tac- 
tory and assume the responsibilities of the Sales 
and Advertising Director or will act as District 
Representative. Willing to entertain like connec- 
tion for a worthy development program or a setv- 
ice. Unencumbered and can move to any prom- 
ising territory. Address Box 192, care SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


SALESMAN WITH UNUSUAL RECORD OF 
accomplishments in the specialty sales field desires 
change of connection; would consider any line 
where there exists a positive future for good pro- 
ducer. Owns car. Present employed in executive 
capacity, large company. Available October first. 
Salary and Commission. Box 195, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


YOUNG SALES EXECUTIVE, NOW EM- 
ployed, interested in sales connection with pro- 
gressive manufacturer. Western New York territory 
with headquarters at Rochester. Knows selling in 
the industrial field. Experienced sales correspond- 
ent, advertising training. Wants worth-while prod- 
uct, sold by intelligent presentation and _ service, 
no high-pressure. Well educated, college and _spe- 
cial training, married, family. Box L 43, SaLes 
MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 


Index to Advertisers 


Addressograph Co. 
American Bankers’ Assn. Journal 479 
American Multigraph Sales Co.. 493 


Beaumont Enterprise & Journal.. 511 
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Chicago Daily News 
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_...overwhelm them with 


CIRCULATION... 


For 1930 
LIBERTY guarantees 


2,250,000 


average net paid circula- 
tion—and still no increase 
in rates. Advertisers will 
buy Liperty space next 
year at the rate of $1.89 
per thousand pages (black 
and white). Compare this 


cost with other magazines! 


starting August 31 our print order went to 
2,260,000 . . . and they say people don't read in 


the summer . . . well, they read LIBERTY . . . 99% of 
the circulation is bought every week from the news- 
dealer . . . and with wealth so widely distributed 
buying power ceases fo be the measure of magazines 
... ifs reading power that counts... we Il reach 
our 1930 guarantee of 2,250,000 net paid circula- 
tion well before the first of the year ... the rates 
remain unchanged ... thats the idea... well 
overwhelm them with circulation .. . if ties in 
with our estimate that LIBERTY will have the largest 


magazine circulation in the world. 
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LIBERTY 


A Weekly for Everybody 
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days. Scanty, perhaps, but easy on the 
eye just the same. And as colorful as 
Joseph’s coat. 


Beauty and color revolutionized the 
bathing suit industry almost overnight. 
So beauty and color were put to work 
in a big way in advertising, too. Bathing 
suits were shown in natural colors in 
magazines, booklets, folders, broadsides. 


Coated Paper was used of course. . . 
Only coated paper shows fine halftone 
and process plate printing without loss 
of detail and color value. 
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When quality is at stake, specify a 
Cantine Coated Paper. Y owl find it prints 
well, folds well, wears well. Which after 
all, is what you would expect from a 
mill that has made coated paper exclu- 
sively for over forty years. 
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No matter what your requirements of 
quality or price, there is a Cantine Coated 
Paper that exactly fits your need. Write 
today for the new Cantine Sample Book, 
showing the various weights and colors, 
and for the name of nearest distributor. 


Address our Dept. 622. 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


Mills at Saugerties, New York N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Avenue 


Pantines 


CANFOLD 


COATED 
PAPERS 


x ASHOKAN * ESOPUS * VELVETONE * LITHO C.1S. 
NIAGARA * DUO-BOND « HI-ARTS * M.C.FOLDING * WATERTONE _ 
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